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Courtesy Better Schodls 


St. Paul (Minn.) school board celebrates the 100th anniversary of public schoo! 
system by re-enacting the first meeting of the 1856 board. Dressed up in 19th 
century costume, members drive to City Hall in a four-horse “carry-all.” Cele- 
bration climax will be a pageant held about May 23rd in St. Paul Auditorium 


Grads Better, But— 


Despite the hue and cry over Amer- 
ican education’s failures and _ short- 
comings, today’s high school graduate 
knows 1943 counter 
part. So shows a new survey taken by 
Univ. of Chicago’s Benjamin S$. Bloom. 

Standard high school equivalency 
exams were given to 39,000 high 
school seniors in 800 U. S. schools. 
Bloom compared the results with those 
of seniors tested 12 years ago. Results: 

1. On a scale of 100, the average 
score went up five points. 2. Greatest 
improvements were in mathematics. 
Smallest were in social studies. 3. There 
were considerable differences among 
the 48 states. The average of students 
in the state with the highest scores 
was 30 per cent higher than the state 
with the lowest scores. 

$tates were not named in the survey, 
but the 11 bottom states reportedly 
spent less than $200 a pupil. 

According to the NEA Research Di- 


more than his 


vision, ten states: are this year spend 
ing less than $200 a pupil: Alabama 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Missig 
sippi, North Carolina, Sout! Caroling 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia 


Education for All 


The American Council 
tion has gone on record endorsing the 
American system of mass higher edu 
cation, in preference to the European 


on Educa 


idea of higher education for the intel. 
lectual elite 

In a statement prepared for the con 
sideration of the President's Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High 
School, the says that “every 
American citizen” should be given the 
opportunity “to attain the highest level 
of education and training of which he 
is capable.” To accomplish this mam- 
moth task, the Council is calling for 
the development of new educational 
resources, and new teaching techniques 
such as educational television. 


council 


Your Vacation in Canada... 


Teacher-wives 


A dramatic change is taking place 
in the American teaching profession 
The National Education 
reports that a hefty 28 
first-term teachers do not 


Association 
per cent ol 


finish their 


first year of teaching until they are 2( 
vears of age. 

More than one teacher in 
1ot complete the first year of teaching 
until the age of 29. Better than one in 
ten does not do so until the age of 32 

What does this mean? Young women 
teachers getting married, having 
their families, and then their 
children reach school age—are return 
ing to the classroom. 

The report finds that among all un 
married more than 90 
cent go to work immediately after col 
lege graduation. But among married 
teachers, the proportion is only 68 per 


, 


SIX does 


are 
when 


teachers, per 


cent 

Among men teachers (one first-term 
teacher in four is male), the gap be 
tween graduation and teaching is filled 
by military Of the 
men teachers, half report they are pen 
the end of the first 
teaching. Eighteen per cent are in debt 
by $750 or more at the end of the first 
year 
PE RE RN, SERS OR 


Mrs. Eleanor T, Winberg Studebaker 
wife of John W. Studebaker, vice 
president of Scholastic Magazines and 
U. S. Commissioner of Educa 
New York last month 


service, married 


niless at year of 


former 
tion, died in 
She was 67 


Allan Abbott, Professor Emeritus of 
English at Columbia Uniy., died in 
New York last month at the age of 80 
Founder and past president of the Na 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
Abbott was one of the first educators 
to advocate the teaching of drama and 
contemporary literature in the high 


schools. 

William F. Russell, 65, president 
emeritus of Columbia Univ. Teachers 
College, died last month in Washing 
ton. He had helped establish Colum 
bia’s Citizenship Education Project. 
Soe RRNA Cam 


SEE PAGES 8—17-T 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Aluminum is one of our most versatile metals — and one of 
the most traveled. The several stages of production between 
mine and ultimate user are often separated by thousands 
of miles. This calls for a great deal of transportation service 
— much of it performed by railroads. 


Although aluminum is ovr most abun- 
dant metal, it does not originally occur in 
metallic form. Practically the whole world’s 
supply comes from one aluminum-rich 
ore: bauxite 


.. » again by railroad — transported in 
covered hopper cars to widely dispersed 
smelting plants where it is converted to 
metallic form... ingots or “pigs.” Then an- 
other long trip by rail to fabricating plants 


Railroads carry enormous quantities of 
the ore to refinirig plants where it is re- 
duced to a white powder — aluminum 
oxide (“alumina”). This, in turn, moves 
GDess 


Roofing and other building products 
represent one of the biggest single uses of 
aluminum. And new uses for this remarka- 
ble metal are constantly being found .. . 
the familiar aluminum-wrap for example. 


Linking together the far-flung steps in the manufacture of alumi- 
num calls for many different forms of transportation. One of the 
most important is America’s railroads, serving industry dependably at 
a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, BD. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed © you for use in your Gassroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 24, 
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“Busy Morons” 


Help high schools. Don’t blame them, 
John C. Gerber, State Univ. of Iowa, 
told 750 fellow college English teach- 
York attending the Con- 
ference on College Composition and 
Communication. 

He called for “a long sustained cam 
paign to help the high school help 
young people who might be induced 
to go into teaching.” Best students are 
not turning to teaching, he said, be- 


| cause they remember the tribulations 


of their own teachers. “High school 
teachers sometimes have a heavy sched- 
ule of extra-curricular activities foisted 
upon them. Through their ‘interest’ ac- 
tivities they are encouraged to produce 
busy morons; through their ‘adjust- 
ment’ programs, happy morons; and 
through their ‘core’ programs, total 
morons.” 

At the annual luncheon, Lee Deigh- 
ton, Science Research Associates, chal- 
lenged those who claim to measure 
reading comprehension. “There is lit- 
tle agreement on what comprehension 
means,” he declared. We can test for 
the facts or the main idea, said Deigh- 
ton, but there is another level of mean- 
ing. Writing contains “what is said and 
what is unsaid. It is not helpful to say 
that a person reads with 80 or 90 per 
cent comprehension.” This does not 
take into consideration “understanding 
in depth, for writing is a many faceted 
thing.” 

CCCC sessions disclosed that fresh- 
man “English” focuses ever more on 
the popular arts. At one panel the 
Eames film, Communication Primer, 


| served as keynote “speaker” for the 


Patrick Hazard, Ford fel- 
teachers to encourage a 
“continuous dialogue between past and 
present, We must be aware of popula: 
culture to relate it to human tradition.” 

CCCC meets in 1957 in Chicago- 
March 21-23. Prof. Francis Shoemaker, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ.., 
takes over chairmanship from Irwin 
Griggs, Temple Univ. 


discussion. 


Scholars by Decree 


Here's a new way to handle juvenile 
delinquents: ask them to become 
scholars! 

In New York City, Magistrate ]. 
Randall Creel “punished” two rowdy 
high school students by ordering them 
to “become historians.” The two youths, 
who cut up on a subway train, were 
told to do some research about a com- 
pany of 400 men in George Washing- 


| ton'’s army, many of whom were killed 


in the Battle of Long Island. 
The magistrate asked the boys to 
write the Judge Advocate General in 





EACHERS- just Mail This Coupon to 


rn, ¢ BORROW $100..°600% 
By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | rcs tore i'r 


; is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education yov 20 
) ressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here ready and waiting for EED: 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS ) ow. You ean borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in " MONTHS 
ommunity knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and — 


nets below and mail it at once, Your request for a loan will reecive immediate attention $ 100° Ss 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


School board 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merehants 300% 1995 


people 


ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE ow you are applying for a 


Finance LOAN-BY 
All mall ie sent to you 
SIGNATURE ONLY ® plain envelope and the 600° 3748 
eT transaction in completely 
Teacher loans are made on signature only no oo confidential and privat« 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture os Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
personal property 


_ 





























are married or single, you may solve your money prob 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
wd Note That's all you has 


PAY OLD DEBTS e short Application below ‘ ve 
Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon aa 


future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your inconsn 
Entire loan ean be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction, Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money —no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 


Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
® No principal during summer vacation amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 

If your salary stops during the summer vaea- 
an cutee cervies of special Valeo to tenshens Old Relisble Compony 
: Over 50 Years of Service 


offered by State Finance Company. 
PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. 18.15! 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


oo. 7 


“-==== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----"--"""~ 


Thetoliowing are all the debts that I have 





To State Finance Company, Dept. TB-151 | 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan ts I ell Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Owing Address 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge . 
or cost whatsoever 
Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your . 
» se valance ' ) . 4k ot 0 Ck’? 
Unelude present balance, if any) $ payment BE IN R vrICl FILE INFORMATION ONLY Piease tet below relative information 
\mount earned Number of months for our confidential file 
per month you receive salary 
Name of Relative Relationship 
and address 
achool you teach Street ‘ Oeeup 
How long with Previous 
present employer employment Name of Relative Relationship 


Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month § Street ‘ ' Oeceup 
To whom are payments on Name of Relative Kelationship 
auto made’? (Name rown 
> Street ‘ ‘ Oecup 
Bank you deal with (Name rown 
Amount you owe bank’? & Monthly payments’? Name of Relative (Relationship) 
What security on bank loan Mtreet Town “tate Occup 
List below OTHER Loan or I snee Company (or person ou NOW owe on « loan | The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan, | agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mall shall be regarded as my agent 


s to (Nam 
i. rent or real estate Sign Full street 
payment to? (Name $ Name Here Adiress 


Purpose of loan rown County Mtate 





(NOT Amt t pmt. due date | Final pm. due date | Prin, and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case © | Omaha, Nebraska 
of loan in Mo. pm 5 the unpaid principal and im, | Dae 


j yer month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, of either, «hall 
Agrees rate \eeed ne $1 MH) and 2 per month on that part over $150 and not at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and pay atic 
of interest. jin exce f $300 and %“ of | per month on any remainder of euch 

unpaid prine ipal balanee; computed on the ies of the number of It # agreed that the validity and construction of thia note ehall be determined under 


days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 


in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal hie note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subjeet to acceptance 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at iMfiee located as shown above, it le undereteod that If the loan 
amount together with interest at the sbove rate until fully paid le not appro ile ne nd any evidence of security ompanying it will be 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returner » the undersigned 

as above indicated beginning on the «tated due date for the firet payment and eon 
tinuing on the same day of each suc diing month to and lacluding the stated « 


date for the final payment 

NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED sIGHATURES le 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH ~ REQUIRED 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECFIVED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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Washington to find out where in New 
York City could be found a memorial 
honoring the Revolutionary heroes. 
Then, he said, the boys should “go to 
your history teachers or your principal 
and write a paper about those young 
men and the service they rendered to 
their country.” 


Best Books 


Librarians of the 


Young Pe ople’s 


Library 


Association of 
American 
Association has issued a list of 20 “In 
teresting Adult Books of 1955 for Young 
People.” The books include 

World of Albert Schweitzer, by Erica 
Anderson; Edge of the Sea, by Rachel 
Carson, Nefertiti Lived Here, by Mary 
Alford Chubb; Bare Peet in the Palace 
by Agnes Newton Keith: Fear Strikes 
Out, by James A. Piersall and Albert 
Hirshberg; Gentlemen, Start Your En 
gines, by Wilbur Shaw; After You, 


Marco Polo, by Jean Shor 















U. §S. Government Printing Office 
reports that six of its titles have topped 
the million mark. The titles: Infant 
Care (15 cents), 10,000,000 copies; 
Prenatal Care (15 cents), 4,000,000; 
Your Child From One to Six (20 cents) 
3,000,000; Survival Under Atomic At- 
tack (10 cents), 1,000,000; Your Fed- 
eral Income Tax (25 cents), 1,000,000 
and Your Child from Six to Twelve 
(20 cents), 1,000,000 


Washington Trips 


What 
U. § 
visiting Washington? The Greater Na 
tional Capital Committee, in coopera 
tion with the National Education As 
sociation, has developed a high school 
tour of Washington. Write 
Committee at 1616 K Street, NW 
Washington, D. C 

NEA is sponsoring for teachers a 
Washington Seminar on U. S. Gov- 


better way to learn how the 


Government operates than by 


student 





Ride a Scenic Dome like this, at no extra fare, to the National Education Association Convention in Portland, Ore., July 1-6. 


Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s spectacular panorama from 


The Canadian 


Take your trip of a lifetime via Banff and Lake Louise 
aboard Canada’s only stainless steel Scenic Dome Stream- 


exhilarated 
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~oholastic Teacher etition, published weekly 


jase mall privileges suthorized at Dayton, Ohic 
; ald 


‘ ral andl Bititortal Mcholestle Maganines 


Reptember through May inclusive 
(untents copyright 156, by 
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except during 
Rehodaati 
a N 





Magazines, Inc. OMlc« 


stheol holidays and at 





ernment in Action this summer. Write 
NEA, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Finding Scientists 


A top industrial concern is urging 
its shareholders to take an active role 
in promoting the study of science in 
their 

In its annual report, the Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., In 19,000 share 
holders to help America produce sorely 


lo “al schools. 


calls on its 


needed scientists and engineers. 
School administration is traditional] 


ly and 


a community matter,” 
emphasizes, “Wherever a 


determines whether a high 


basically 
the re port 
bord 


s¢ hool will have 


Isstie 
a laboratory, wherever 
a parent-teacher association can influ 
a school board not to drop a 
young 
encouraged to train 


ene 


course in biology, wherever a 


outfielder can be 
himself in the disciplines of science, 


the crisis can be met and fought.” 





Take THE CANADIAN across 2,881 miles of breath-taking 
Canadian Rocky scenery. Reach Vancouver refreshed and 


Your choice of coach, tourist or first class accommoda- 
tions. All seats are reserved and there are splendid lounge 
facilities. You can dine in either a Deluxe Dining Room 
Car or the economical Skyline Coffee Shop 

Plan your trip now. THE CANADIAN is in daily service 
between Montreal and Vancouver and Toronto and Van- 
couver. For details contact your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in U. S. or Canada. 


ray $2.00 per « ear. Recond 
publica Met's . De om 













Election Coverage 


Teaching guides for the 1956 Pres- 
idential campaign are being prepared 
by Columbia’s Citizenship Education 
Project at the request of CBS-TV. One 
of the guides is scheduled for release 
this month from local CBS-TV outlets. 
It outlines both local and state cam- 
paign and election processes, as well 
as a description of what goes on at 
the nominating conventions 

The second guide, available next 
September, will cover party campaign 
tactics and procedures following the 
conventions. Neither of the 32-page 
booklets will concern itself with the 
specific campaign personalities or is- 
sues. Each will focus on resource mate 
rials for teachers, and activities that 
junior and senior high school students 
can carry out during the spring, sum- 
mer, and fall. ' 


Sarnoff's Scientist 


In Winnsboro, S. C., a practical test 
of the David Sarnoff plan for finding 
math and science teachers is now un- 
der way. In February, NBC’s Sarnoff 
called for a “national educational] re- 
serve,” in which industry would lend 
its scientists to teach in the nation’s 
schools. Educators have generally 
winced at the plan. (See Scholastic 
Teacher, Feb. 23) 

But down in Mount Zion Institute, 
Winnsboro’s high school, an emergency 
forced the plan into action. W. R. 
Price, the school principal, died. Price 
also had been coach and chemistry 
teacher, The school had little difficulty 
finding a new coach. The superinten- 
dent took over the principal's duties. 
The problem—where to find a chemis- 
try teacher? 

School authorities turned for help to 
the U. S. Rubber Co., which has a 
plant in Winnsboro. When he was ap- 
proached, M. W. Chappell, a chemist 
in the company’s textile division, agreed 
to take over teaching duties while con- 
tinuing at U. S. Rubber full-time. 

Both business and educational lead- 
ers will be watching with keen interest 
the results of this industry-education 
cooperative venture 


Most-used Films 


Colonial Children, an Encyclopaedia 
Britannica film, is the most widely used 
school film in America, according to 
the Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion. The organization, after taking a 
poll of its members, also reported the 
following favorites, in order of popu 
larity: Adventures of Bunny Rabbit 
(EBF), Autumn on the Farm (EBF), 
Grey Squirrel (EBF), and Johnny Ap- 
pleseed (Coronet Films 








AIR LINES 


Enjoy a ‘“do-as-you- 
like” vacation in 


CALIFORNIA 


via UNITED AIR LINES! 


Fares as low as $76, 
plus tax from Chicago 


Now have the kind of summer 
vacation you've always longed 
for. United offers an interesting 
variety of low-cost, all inclusive 
tours from 7 to 15 days. Or, if you 
prefer, plan your own individual 
“tailor-made” vacation doing ex- 
actly what you want to do for 
however long you like. United will 
handle all the details arranging 
for lodging, sightseeing and round 
trip transportation. The cost is 
surprisingly low so write today! 


Send for free folders or 
contact an ovthorized travel agent. 


+4 RANE es Pr 
t ans . 
——— ee ee a a ee ee ee 
UNITED AIR LINES 

5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, lil. | 
Please send free illustrated folder show- 

ing prices and details for United's 13 | 
California vacations as low as $227.36 

for 9 days from Chicago plus tax. | 




















Minnesdla 








SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 
INSTITUTES IN— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics ; Chemistry 
Industrial Education 


Humanities ; Speech 
and many others 


GRADUATE STUDY with dis- 
tinguished faculty. 









UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 
more than 1000 outstand- 
ing courses. 









LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and 
RESEARCH facilities of 
highest quality 








—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—plays 
— excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swimming 
—fishing—campus in a distinguished cultural center yet 
located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 









SECOND TERM 
JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


FIRST TERM 
JUNE 11-JULY 14 









For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session, 619 Johnston Hall 










or MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY 


ee | 
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NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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ynal City Bank Travelers Checks hea 


Backed by one 


jable Nat 






t the worid 






halt a century. Here wr 


favored f ver 





« Refunded in full if lost or stolen « Accepted everywhere like cash 


cost only 75¢ per $100 





« Buy them at your bank 





« Inexpensive insurance 






NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Bocked by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federa! Deposi! insurance Corporation 



















Books Sans Guts 


Frank © Jennings, reading expert 
for Bloomfield (N. J.) school system, 
says that publishers are putting 
muceu emphasis on illustrations in their 
textbooks. Speaking at a meeting of 
the Textbook Clinic in New York 
Jennings charged that students were 


too 


books 
and 


being short-changed by history 
skim the 


graded readers which 


which merely surface, 


by “gutless 

full of childish illustrations, simplified 

vocabulary and simplified concepts.” 
As for social studies books, Jennings 


felt too many were filled with “vacuous 


are 


generalities” and “gutless statements.” 


Mass Media 


The mass media are fast converting 
American youngsters into a bundle of 
stereotypes, says Abram Kardiner, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Psychoanalytic Clinic. 

Formerly, says Kardiner, each child 
was molded by the individual influence 
of his parents. But today, children are 
being “stamped out on cookie cutters.” 
The parental role in cultivating emo- 
tions, he feels, has been partly usurped 


by the mass media. 


Needy Scholars 


New York's Gov. Averell Harriman 
last month backed the proposal of the 
State Board of Regents in calling for 
awarding state college scholarships on 
the basis of need. At the present time, 
all state scholarship winners get $350 
a year for four years. Under the new 
plan, the amounts would vary depend- 
ing on the family’s taxable income. 

This is a new trend for scholarship 
programs. National Merit Scholarship 
Program funds are also distributed on 
the basis of need, 


Miss Brooks—Ours? 


A Review 


Since Our Miss Brooks survived the 
rigors of years on radio and television, 
it was perhaps that 
would be brought to the movie screen. 
The feature film uses the TV cast in 
toto and also the same farce comedy, 
the double takes, rolling eyes, the dev 
astating wisecrack 

Miss Brooks (Eve Arden) continues 
to Mr. Boynton who, after all 
the se years, iS Unaware he 18S pursued, 


inevitable she 


pursue 


Mr. Conklin (Gale Gordon) is the 
scheming but foiled principal. 
Actors’ fees being what they are, 


Our Miss Brooks, in both film and TV, 
stays away from schools. Any resem- 
blance between this film and American 
education is purely coincidental. 


—-W.D.B 













Don't Miss... 


© The Language Front in China, 
by James D. White in “The Saturday 
Review” (March 17). Super exercise in 
semantics: new China's attempts to 
nationalize its spoken language and 
alphabetize its written language. 

@ The South vs. the Supreme Court, 
an 18-page report of the segregation 
issue in “Look” (April 3). Also, The 


Angry South, by Ralph McGill, “The | 


Atlantic” (April) 


e The Fight Over America’s Fourth | 


“R,” in “The Reporter” (March 22) 
William Lee Miller examines the con- 
troversial issue of religion in the public 
s hools. 

© Automation, how 
standard of 
work 
Collier's” 


it can raise our 
fou 
Diebold 


living and bring a 
week, by John 
(March 16 

e Should young women be drafted 
tor two-year stints to become teachers? 
Read controversial note by editor John 
Fischer in “Harper's” (April). 

© How Colleges Select Scholarship 
Students, by Howard D. Kramer. 
‘Parents’ (April). Worth 
high school 


day 


Magazine” 
recommending to your 


semors 


In Brief... 


The Maryland General Assembly has | 


overridden the Governor's veto of a bill 
which would provide an extra $10 per 
pupil for a state incentive school con- 
struction fund. The 
sponsored by the 

Association 


legislation 
Maryland 
the Mary 


land Congress of Parents and Teachers 


was 


Teachers’ and 


At Detroit's High School 
educators are cracking down on sloppy 


( ooley 


dressing—outlawing jeans, shorts, 1 


School officials 


dress has improved, so has conduct 


shirts. report 


Instead of the $59.1 million increase 
in state aid recommended by its Heald 
Commission, New York State is raising 
the $91.2 million annually 
Foundation program, now at $220 per 
student and recommended at $320 by 
the commission, is 


$330. 


ante to 


being boosted to 


National Education Association is 
producing a filra on the life of Billie 
Davis, A Desk for Billie, in connection 
with its centennial. Hour-long film will 
tell of youngster’s struggle to get an 
education. 


In the District of Columbia, junior 
and senior highs are faced with a des 
perate teacher shortage. Nevertheless 
D. C. secondary schools are being 
asked to provide many of the 180 in 
structors elementary 


needed to meet 


school shortages 








State | 


that as | 





...see more from 
the Super Dome 


5 Fa YMP/IAN, f 


Hearts are light and days are happy 
when you vacation in Yellowstone 

. in the Montana Rockies and 
dude ranch country .. . or in 
Washington’s sea-and-mountain 
playground. 

Make the trip on The Milwaukee 
Road’s Olympian HIAWATHA where 
you can enjoy the.gloriously scenic 
route from the full-length Super 
Dome. Pullmans with Skytop 
Lounge, Touralux cars offering the 


Send for free 


(1) Paciric NortHwest Coulee 
Dam; Seattle-Tacoma with Pu- 
get Sound, Mt. Rainier, San 
Juan Islands, Olympic Penin- 
sula; Victoria and Vancouver in 
British Columbia. 


(2) Yetowstons Park — via Gallatin 
Gateway. Old Faithful, Grand 
Canyon. Also Montana Rockies. 

(3) Western Dupe Rancues. 


4) Paciric Nortuwest — Yellow- 
stone. 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 
822 Union Station, Chicago 6, Il 


I am interested in vacations 1 23 4 
(circle choices) 


literature 


Name 


Address 


lowest cost sleeper travel in the 
United States, reserved-seat leg rest 
coaches, diner and Cafe Lounge. 
At about two cents a mile, round 
trip coach fares are substantially 
less than airline fares. Much greater 
savings on circle routings or thrifty 
family fares. 


planning help 


6) Cororavo Rockies 
City — Yellowstone 


Salt Lake 
Montana. 


© Catiroania — Oregon — Washing- 
ton—see all the Pacific Coast 


(7) Cananian Rockits — Victoria 
Vancouver — Pacific Northwest 


A.aska —by the Inside Passage. 


9 Escorteo Tours — wide variety 


56789 
Please send free vacation planning 





















Nova Heotia Film Bureau 
NOVA SCOTIA: Highlanders flourish their pipes at three main events: 
the Gathering of the Clans, the Highland Games, and the Gaelic Mod 





Canadian Pacific Railway 


VICTORIA, 8.C.: Architecture and gardens create “bit of Engiand’’ on West Coast. 
British sportsmanship comes to the fore in yachting regattas, curling bonspiel. 





Canadian Gevw't. Travel Hureau 
MANITOBA: indian trappers compete in 
fish eating meet held at The Pas yearly. 





Nationa! Film Board of ( wnada 
QUEBEC: French keep old customs—out- 
door ovens, cuisine, St. Jean Baptiste Day. 





CANADA 


».+ where the new world meets the old. 
Canada’s rich blend of cultures 


makes it an ethnic wonderland. 


VER thought of taking a social stud 
in Canada? This ethnic 
with its 


es holiday 
charm 

English 
villages, 


wonderland will you 
Scotch bagpipes 


Norman French 


high teas 
Stoney In 
dian encampments, fur trappers, and 
range riders. Canada is a unique world 
where time-hallowed ways of life exist 
side-by-side with the new. 

Rollicking Scots: In Cape Breton 
Island and along the Pictou coast of 
Nova Scotia, Scottish traditions go back 
to the days of King James, who gave 


the province its name. Descendants of 


the 50,000 Highlanders who settled 
here still toss the caber, dance the 
Highland Fling, and pipe their strath 
speys 

To see “New Scotland” at its bon 
niest, come for the spirited competi 
tions, the fiddle contests and massed 
reels, of three summer celebrations 


the Gathering of the Clans at Pugwash, 
the Highland Games at Antigonish, and 
the Gaelic Mod at St. Ann’s, 
Breton Island (where an annual guest 
of honor is the hereditary chief of one 
of the Scottish clans) 
Canso Causeway linking Cape Breton 
Island with Nova Scotia and 
through the gentle green island glens 
where many people still speak Gaelic 
Men of the Sea: 


Cape 


Cross the new 


wander 


Canadians of the 


Maritime Provinces, especially New 
foundland and Nova Scotia, have al 
ways lived off the sea. Almost every 


cove of sea-bleached villages has its 
own customs and lore—the Devon tradi 
tions in Newfoundland, the Hanoverians 
Scotia, the French in the 
Peninsula. Nova Scotia 
fishermen are from the village of Minu 
die, first founded by Acadian French 
of the “Evangeline” country. Theirs is 


in Nova 


Gaspe These 


a unique way of going down to the 
sea in ships—they drive a team of horses 
and a wagon three miles from shore, 
at low tide, to clear the shad caught 


in their badminton-like nets. The ab 
normally high tides of the Bay of 
Fundy make this kind of net fishing 


possible. 

La Nouvelle France: Nearly any- 
travel in Quebec you'll 
find touches of old-world France. Most 
villages throughout the province are 
built around a mammoth, ornate church. 


W“ here you 








For a close-up view of French Quebec 
visit the serene illages near Saint 
Simeon on the St. Lawrence—or La 
Madeleine in the Gaspe. Quickest of 
all, travel a few miles from Quebec 
City down the St. Lawrence to the 
leafy Isle d’Orleans—an enchanted isle 
of high peaked roots, outdoor ovens 
ind ox teams 

The Loyal Tories: Ontario's pride iv 
the traditions of Empire is long and 
strong. The province’s first permanent 
settlers, Loyalists who arrived from the 
Thirteen Colonies after the Revolution 
had to leave almost everything behind 
them but their loyalty to British rule 

At old Fort Henry, in Ontario's 
former capital, Kingston, a Canadian 
regiment drills as it did in the early 
days. Walk over a drawbridge—and 
time moves back to 1832. Red-coated 
guardsmen wheel to old commands, 
ancient fire-arms rattle and boom, and 
acrid whiffs of black powder waft over 
the parade ground, 

Northland Adventurers: Although 
much of Canada’s fur trade disappeared 
80 years ago, a few Indian trappers 
still make their rounds in the Fa 
North. But as more and more anglers 
take to the northland in pontoon planes 
many trappers are taking to the sum 
mertime guide business. The Pas, Man 
itoba, where fish-eating contests are 
held, and its boom-town neighbor 
Flin Flon, where a highly competitive 
fishing derby takes place, are jumping 
off points for trappers, prospectors, and 
fishermen. 

Riders of the Range: Heirs of a Wild 
West—of the Indians and the buffalo, 
the “whiskey traders” and the North 
west Mounted Police—are the cattle 
ranchers riding herd over the rolling 
prairies. Though homesteaders long 
since set plow to most of the plains 
you'll still find large-seale cattle ranch 
ing and rodeos in southwest Saskatche 
wan, Alberta, and the foothills of Brit 
ish Columbia. To see the Wild West 
exploding in action, “git along” to the 
Calgary Stampede (Alberta’s frontie: 
days rodeo), and the Banff Indian Days 
(annual whoop up of the Stoney, Cree 
Blackfoot and Blood Indians). 

Englishmen and Gardeners: Most 
British city in Canada is the island 
capital, Victoria, British Columbia, with 
a background of pine forest and snow 
capped peaks. Kipling once said of 
Victoria: “To realize Victoria .. . take 
all that the eye admires most in Bourne 
mouth, Torquay and arrange the 
whole around the Bay of Naples, with 
some Himalayas for the background.” 
Victoria is a city of sportsmen, shop- 
keepers selling fine British goods, and 
of garden-lovers who, carried away by 
enthusiasm in a land of year-round 
roses, festoon even the street lamps 
with baskets of flowers, All this—and 
Himalayas, too. 























Ontario Dept. Travel & Iu / 
ONTARIO: Color, pomp, and pageantry are on parade at Fort Henry, Kings- 
ton. Here, regiment dressed in 19th century costume goes through drill 




















National Film Hoard of Cane 


SASKATCHEWAN: Canada’s cowpunchers ride herd at roundup time, typify- 
ing Canada’s own “Wild West’’—the great plains area where cattle graze 


MARITIME PROVINCES: Fishing is the life blood of Canada’s coastal 
provinces. Here, Nova Scotia fishermen pick shad off nets at low tide 
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Banff’s School of Fine Arts 


Combine a vacation paradise 
with summer study in the 
Canadian Rockies. 

Costs are low, enjoyment high 


By THERESA E. THOMSON 


a: sheer delight in summer study in 
the arts and a vacation paradise, 
plan your summer around a session at 
the Banff School of Fine Arts. Located 
in Alberta, Canada, among towering 
mountain peaks, the school offers many 
attractions for the students it draws 
from every province in Canada, from 
the U.S.. and beyond. They come to 
Bantt to enjoy outdoor activities, con 
certs, opera, theatre and ballet, and 
an internationally-known program of 
studies 

On my long-anticipated arrival at the 
school, | enrolled in the writing classes 

short story, drama and radio, My 
roommate proved to be a congenial 
teacher, interested in stage craft, acting 
and writing for radio and theatre 

We lived in Bungalow Court, a 
dormitory for about 50 women, in the 
town of Banff. Since the campus build- 
ings—four attractive, modern chalets on 
the side of Tunnel Mountain above 
Banff—can't yet house all those who 
ask for accommodations during the 
main summer session, the school has 
acquired several buildings in town. 

Our day started with the seven 
o'clock rising bell. About a half-hour 
later, the school bus called to take us 
up to the dining room for breakfast. 
Classes began at nine o'clock, Most of 
the music students practiced and were 
tutored in the campus buildings, but 
the stage craft, speech and writing 
classes were held in the Community 
Hall and in public buildings of the 
town (otherwise empty during the 
summer). The artists (nearly 200 of 
them) worked in groups, each group 
with its own teacher, a model, and a 
picnic lunch. 

Local residents, and even tourists, 
have become so accustomed to the 
summer invasion of students, that they 
pay little or no attention even to the 
artists. But toward the end of the term, 
dramatic, operatic, concert and ballet 
performances, and a splendid display 
of painting and handicraft, draw large 
crowds from the town. 


Theresa Thomson, Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Canadian Writers’ 
Foundation, has attended the Banff 
School of Fine Arts for the past two 
summers 





Students of the school’s String Section hold outdoor rehearsal. 
This summer their program will include Mozart Festival concerts. 


Though most students are single and 
come from the ranks of high school and 
college students and teachers, quite a 
number are married, A few bring their 
families, like the member of Parliament 
who came to study singing while his 
wife took French and his six-year-old 
daughter studied painting. 

Members of the faculty are selected 
from many parts of the world for their 
academic achievements. And like the 
students, the faculty combines work 
and play at this unique institution, 


Opportunity for Play 

There's plenty of opportunity for 
play. If swimming is your sport, you 
can enjoy it every day in the famous 
Sulphur Springs—within walking dis- 
tance of the school—or in the less 
crowded Upper Hot Springs, higher on 
Sulphur Mountain. If you ride, you can 
rent a horse, or sign up for lessons at 
one of the stables where the school has 
arranged special rates for equestrian 
students. You may prefer boating on 
the Bow River, always delightful, or 
golf or tennis or the regular Saturday 
night dance. After each dance, which 
lasts until the early hours, there’s the 
popular 8,000-foot climb up Sulphur 
Mountain to see the sun rise over the 
serrated edge of the Sawback Range. 

Activities around Banff do not by 
any means represent all the opportuni- 
ties available to students. Every week- 
end the school arranges for reasonably- 
priced trips to special scenic spots, with 
overnight accommodations provided. 

Perhaps the most popular of these 





trips is the 40-mile drive to Lake 
Louise, of which the Stoney Indians 
said long ago: “It is the lake where 
the Great Spirit painted a picture for 
the Indians, which will never fade.’ 
Not far from Louise, and surrounded 
by the same towering peaks, Moraine 
Lake is also a favorite spot for artists 
and photographers. Another delightful 
excursion took me on horseback to Lake 
O'Hara, in the mountains behind Lake 
Louise. Our party climbed through 
masses of rhododendrons to reach the 
lake, a deep green oval fed from a 
glacier by seven veil-like falls known 
as the Seven Sisters. 

In the opposite direction from Banff 
is Minnewanka, a large lake named by 
the Indians. You can hear “the evil 
ones” shrieking almost any night when 
the wind roars through Devil's Gap. In 
daylight or by the light of a full moon 
a motor launch cruise on the lake is one 
of the treats of a summer at Banff. 

The longest trip, through the heart 
of the mountains from Lake Louise to 
Jasper Park, I found especially mem 
orable: Peyto Lake glimpsed from a 
lookout far above; the Columbia Ice 
field and a tortuous trip in the snowmo- 
bile over the chasm-wrinkled ice; Jas 
per, land of jewel-tinted lakes, flashing 
waterfalls, and deep-gashed canyons. 

If you bring your own car to Banff, 
you can choose among endless sight 
seeing trips—Emerald Lake, Marble 
Canyon, Takakkaw Falls. (If you travel 
by rail, you'll arrive on Canadian Pa- 
cific. It’s also possible to fly to Calgary 

(Continued on page 15-T) 
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for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Paper (p. 12) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


Paper was invented in China about 
2,000 years ago; but it is only within 
the past 100 years that new processes 
of making paper have permitted a huge 
growth of the industry. Paper-making 
is the fifth largest industry in the 
United States today. More than half of 
the paper goes into packaging of some 
sort. This use has been furthered by 
new products and marketing tech- 
niques. Research by the paper industry 
has produced new types of paper and 
uses for it. 

Newspaper publishers have been 
disturbed by the than 100 
per cent increase in the cost of news 
print during the past decade. Shortages 
of newsprint have developed because 
paper costs are more easily absorbed 
by industries other than publishing. 
Hence, newsprint plant expansion has 
not kept pace with the demand. 

Trees to be the basic raw 
material for paper, and lumber con- 
servation has a priority. It may be 
however, that new sources of paper or 
other kinds of than those now 
used will help to meet the ever-in- 


greater 


continue 


trees 


creasing demands for paper. 
Aim 

To help students appreciate the im 
portance of paper in our economy. 


Assignment 


1. Although 
2,000 years age, it became widely 
available at low prices only during the 
past 100 years. Explain. 

2. Why are newspaper 
publishers especially 
the production of paper today? 

3. Laboratories have played a great 
role in the recent development of the 
paper industry and may play an even 
larger role in the future. Explain 


paper was invented 


book 


with 


and 
( oncernecd 


Discussion Questions 

1. Paper has been called the “hand 
maiden of civilization.” What does this 
mean? 

2. Discuss the between 
forest conservation and our paper in 
dustry. 

3. If you were in the paper man- 
ufacturing business today, how might 
you feel about the progress of your 
industry in the past hundred years? 
If you were talking to a group of pos- 
sible investors in the paper industry, 
what might you say about the future 
of the industry? 


connection 


4. Imagine that you are a news- 
paper publisher who has been invited 
to address a paper manufacturers’ con- 
vention. What would you like to tell 
them? 

5. It is usual for products produced 
in great quantity to be low in price. 
To what extent has this been true of 
paper products? 


Things to Do 


l. Have a student 
give a chalk-talk on paper manufacture. 
The article on paper in The World 
Book Encyclopedia will be helpful. 

2. Discuss: Would you give up your 
favorite newspaper if its price were 
doubled? 


Laos and Cambodia (p. 9) 


World History 
Digest of the Article 


Laos and Cambodia are two small 
monarchies which were formerly French 
colonies in Indo-China. Pro-Western 
Laos, a backward country of 1,500,000, 
stands on the borders of Red China and 
Communist North Viet Nam. Laotians 
cultivate rice and get all the fish they 
need from their well-stocked rivers. The 
Mekong River is their chief highway 
to the outside world. Laos is being 
given economic and technical assistance 
by the United States, 

Cambodia, a nation of 4,000,000, has 
recently turned neutralist under the 
leadership of its popular but unpredict 
able Prince Norodom. Although Cam- 


science-minded 


bodia has been receiving economic as- 
sistance from the U. S., Norodom is 
considering acceptance of aid from 
Communist countries, Rice is this coun 
try’s chief crop. 

The loss of either Laos or Cambodia 
to the Communists can imperil ou 
position in Southeast Asia. 


Aim 
To help pupils understand the im 
portance of little known Laos and 


Cambodia to the Western position in 
Southeast Asia. 


Assignment 


1. How do the people of Laos and 
Cambodia earn a living? 

2. What part has the U. S. played 
in improving economic conditions and 
strengthening the armed forces in the 
two countries? 

3. If Laos and Cambodia fall to the 
Communists, the Western position in 
Southeast Asia will be seriously threat 
ened. Evaluate this statement. 


Discussion Questions 


1, Study the map of Indo-China on 
page 9. What does it tell you about 
the relationship between Laos, Cam 
bodia, and Communist countries? What 
threat to the West exists in Laos now? 

2. Would you want to visit Laos and 
Cambodia this summer if your expenses 
were fully paid? Why? 

3. Which of the two countries 
or Cambodia, do you think we 
place the greatest reliance upon? Why? 


Laos 
can 





of Senior Scholastic, 


easy to score, 


perhaps, compile an analysis 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


What do the results of the Mid-Term Review Test mean? In this issue 
we have included a two-page Mid-Term Review Test. 
An advantage of this objective-type test is that it permits us to sample a 
wider range of information and skills than the essay-type test, An even 
more persuasive recommendation for the objective-type test is that it is 


We can, however, fail to derive full benefit from the Mid-Term Review 
Test if we overlook an analysis of the results. How have your students done 
on the map question? Have errors on any one map question appeared with 
greater frequency than on others? Have your students fared well on the 
graph interpretation question? Have they obtained at least a 7 out of 10 


score on the matching questions? These are a few of the questions which 


will pop into your mind as you study the results on individual papers and 


To know the answers to these questions about the test results is to 
suggest the remedial approach you may want to follow, The results will 
indicate to some extent whether your students have a knowledge of cur- 
rent events that we can expect of moderately informed citizens and whether 
they have mastered some of the elementary social studies skills.—H. L. H. 
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4. If you were in charge of an 
economic aid program in Laos or Cam- 
hodia, to what conditions would you 
direct your attention? 

5. Should the United States continue 
to aid Laos and Cambodia? Justify your 
point of view, 

6. What difference does it make to 
us if either Laos or Cambodia swing 
into the Communist camp? 


Things to Do 


1. You are a script writer for the 
Voice of America. A broadcast to reach 
Laos and Cambodia is being planned. 
What ideas would you include in a 
five-minute broadcast? 

2. You are a reporter for one of the 
great press associations and have been 
assigned an interview with Prince 
Norodom. What questions would you 
ask? 


Presidential Veto (p. 7) 


American History, Problems of American 
Democracy 


Digest of the Forum Topic 


“Should a President be permitted to 
veto parts of a bill without vetoing 
the whole bill?” Proponents of a Con- 
stitutional amendment which would 
permit an item veto hold that the pres- 
ent “all or nothing” veto severely 
restricts the President's right to deal 
with legislation. They hold further 
that unwanted “riders” are attached 
to bills which the President favors; 
that most state governors have the 
right of item veto, 

Opponents of the item veto hold 
that it will involve the President in 
lawmaking to a degree not contem- 





Corton ty Thomas Halacek, student, School of 
Arts, Prom “High Points,”’ publication of New 
Hoord of Bducation 


al 
ork City 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


April 19, 1956 


Foreign Affairs Article: The Israel- 
Arab Conflict—An analysis of the events 
leading up to the present tension be- 
tween the Arab countries and Israel 
and a presentation of the points of 
view of both sides in significant state- 
ments by responsible opposing leaders. 

National Affairs Article: Electorial 
oo System—The Ghost Goes 
Marching On-—Background survey of 
the ammendments recently pro 
in Congress to replace the Electoral 
College eam po an analysis of the 
action taken by Congress in sending 
the question back to committee for 
further consideration. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
Driver Education Be Compulsory in 
All States? A pro and con discussion 
of this controversial question in which 
all sides are rresamae te 
-7-—-—-ee—e—e—oos se eee" 


plated by the Founding Fathers; that 
a President whose party was in the 
minority in Congress could discredit 
such a Congress by vetoing parts of a 
bill; that riders to bills frequently 
serve a useful purpose when commit- 
tees bottle up necessary legislation. 


Aim 


To help students evaluate arguments 
for and against a Constitutional amend- 
ment which would permit the President 
to veto parts of a bill. 


Assignment 


1. Explain in your own words the 
following terms: (a) item veto; (b) 
rider; (c) germaneness. 

2. In parallel columns, outline the 
arguments for and against an item 
veto by the President. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Discuss the connection between 
the President's veto powers and the 
checks and balances provided for in 
our Constitution. 

2. To what extent would the power 
of item veto by the President change 
his veto powers? 

3. If you were a Congressman would 
you favor or oppose the item veto for 
the President? Defend your point of 
view. 

4. What difference might it make 
to you as a private citizen if the Con- 
stitution were so amended as to give 
the President the right to veto parts 
of a bill passed by Congress? 


Things to Do 


Report to the class on the part played 
by the veto in affairs carried on by the 
Student Council. 


Park Man (p. 6) 
Vv 


ei i Guid. 








In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet the man who directs the care and 
improvement of Uncle Sam's 24,000,- 
000-acre empire of parks and monu- 
ments, 


Discussion Questions 


1. Mr. Wirth thinks enough of our 
park service to encourage his own son 
to enter that kind of work. Why does 
he take such pride in his work? 

2. What can you do to find out 
whether you are interested in park 
service as a career? 

3. A knowledge of both social science 
and science is essential to a successful 
career in park service. Explain that 
statement. 

4. How does our present high school 
program help to make possible a career 
in park service? 

5. Tell us about some of the factors 
which will influence you in your choice 
of a career, 


Things to Do 


Pupils who have visited any of our 
national parks or monuments can be 
encouraged to recall and report their 
impressions. 





Answers to the Mid-Term 
Review Test 


(See pages 17-18) 

I. Map Reading: 1-Nile; 2-Suez 
Canal; 3-Khartoum; 4-north; 5-south- 
east; 6-Saudi Arabia; 7-equator; 8-400; 
9-200; 10-15° N, 35° E. 

Il. Parts of the World: a-5; b-4; e-3; 
d-6; e-1. 

Ill. Affairs Abroad: a-1; b-1; e-3; 
d-2; e-4. 

IV. In the National Eye: a-9; b-8; 
c-11; d-10; e-7; f-1; g-2; h-4; i-5; j-3. 


V. Personalities Abroad: a-2; b-9; 
c-10; d-11; e-7; f-8; g-3; h-1; i-6; j-5. 
VI. Reading a Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 


3-NS; 4-T; 5-F. 
VII. Developments at Home: a-2; 
b-3; c-3; d-4; e-1. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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WEBCOR High Fidelity Holiday CORONET, Only $104.95* 





The amazing new“MAGIC MIND” 
changes speeds automatically in 





Ceramic cartridge with two sapphire needles. 
Attractively styled in scuff-resistant fabric. 
Green and textured grey; brown and beige. 
Only $59.50°. Also available with radio. 

















WEBCOR fonografs! 


Webcor now brings you the MAGIC MIND 
Automatic Speed Selector... the 
most amazing improvement in record 
changers in years! 

In all other fonografs, it is neces- 
sary to change the speed manually 
for 45 or 33'4 rpm records. But — not 
with the Webcor Macic miInD! 

You simply place a stack of inter- 
mixed 45 and 33'4 rpm records on 
the spindle. All sizes, in any se- 
quence. Turn on the Webcor, and 
it automatically selects the correct 
speed for each record! It automati- 
cally sets down the tone arm on 
the starting groove of each record! 
It’s pure magic! 


Another WEBCOR First! 
The MAG/C MIND! 


This Macic Mino Speed Selector is in all 
Webcor Automatic Fonografs. Intermix 
your 7°, 10° and 12" records of both 33 14 
and 45 rpm...and the MAGIC MIND auto- 
matically selects the proper speed for 
each record as it gentiy drops to the 
turntable! (Also plays 78 rpm recorda, 
of course.) 


See the complete line of Webcor Fonograts from $29.95 to $275.00 


Al/ music sounds 
better on a 


WEBCOR, 


*Prices slightly bhgher in West and Southwest 











. +» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Students Not Rude 


Dear Editor: 

In your forum topic of the week, 
“Do American Teen-Agers Have Too 
Much Freedom?” (March 1 issue), | 
strongly believe that a United States 
student should have been represented. 
Your forum was too one-sided—for all 
those teen-agers from foreign countries 
have had only a glimpse of American 
teens and U. S. education. 

As for these students’ criticism of 
U. S. respect for teachers, I -will admit 
that in public schools the teen-agers 
have little respect. But to say that all 
teen-agers are disrespectful is like say 
ing that all teen-agers are juvenile de 
linquents. After all, private schools do 
make up a large percentage of Ameri 
can educational facilities. 

I also feel that American students 
are well-informed, But it depends on 
the pupil. The information can be sup 
plied but sometimes it just might not 
sink in. My classmates and I believ: 
that if the foreign teens had heard ou: 
side of the story their idea of American 
schooling would have changed consid 
erably. 

Jo Ann Liberali 
Dominican Academy 
New York, N. Y. 


Some Light on Norway 


Dear Editor: 

In your article “The Scandinavian 
Countries . . . Trail Blazers in Coopera 
tion” (March I issue) you state: “The 
average Norwegian uses twice as much 
electricity as the average American.” 

I would like to question that state 
ment. This past summer, I spent two 
months in Norway. I stayed in Oslo for 
quite a bit of time, and also traveled 
into the northern parts of the country 
The only places where a great deal of 
electricity was used were in the fac 
tories and in the large cities, of which 
there are not too many... 

Many people do not have refrigera 
tors, electric irons, or most of the othe: 
electrical appliances that are so com 
mon in our everyday life. Norway is a 

(Continued on page 5) 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Writer's cramp is only a small part of the 
occupational hazard for Gerald Rein (left), of 
Gliden, Wisc., and Robert Wolf, of Slinger, 
Wisc., in their duties at Truax Field, Madison, 
Wise. They have to write backward tool They 


write on the transparent plastic plotting board 


it leoks—once you get used to it. 


operations center work as a team. 
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® MR. PEANUT 





don’t write: 


when you mean: 





In most games, a foul is a violation of the rules, 
but in baseball it’s a ball hit outside the base lines. 
Fowl of course, are birds. 


PLANTERS is a good rule when buying peanuts. There are three 
delicious choices: 5¢ bag of fresh PLANTERS PEANUTS, 

a PLANTERS Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, 
and a jar of creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 


Remember, when friendly MR. PEANUT is on the label, 
you know that flavor and nutrition are inside. 


PLANTERS the wed 








PLANTERS GOLDEN JUBILEE 1906-1956 





Biemishes Hurt More 


"Prices slightly higher in West and Southwest 





Than Your Looks! 


..- Help Heal Them With 
Fast-Acting NOXZEMA! 


Others see how blemishes hurt your 
looks—but only you know how much 
. . popularity 
, » perhaps even your personality! 


they hurt your poise . 


And only you will know how much 
Noxzema’s help can mean. . . for 
Noxzema’s not a “tell-tale” blemish 
cream — doesn’t leave an unpleasant 
odor... doesn't dry out your skin! 


Works Fast and Safely 


Noxzema helps clear up blemishes* in 
a hurry! You see, Noxzema contains 6 
medicinal ingredients that work 
‘round the clock to help make your 
skin look fresh, clear again. And regu- 
lar care helps protect against future 
blemishes,” too! So start today to find 
out why Noxzema is preferred 7 to 1 
over anything else for blemishes !* 


Works Day and Night 


Morning and night, smooth on medi- 
cated Noxzema, wash it off with a wet 





facecloth. It’s greaseless, cleans thor- 
oughly like soap — but doesn’t leave 
your skin dried-out or drawn. 

At night, smooth on Noxzema, with 
an extra pat for blemishes.* Use it in 
the morning (it’s invwible) to help 
soften and protect your skin all day. 
You'll see results so fast! 


More Than a Blemish Cream 


Noxzema is a wonderful beauty cream, 
too. Just one jar will show you how 
regular Noxzema care helps give you 
the naturally lovely look of a healthy 


skin. Try some today and see! 
*externally caused 





Only 
45¢,70¢ 


At all drug, cosmetic counters 


© 1956 Noxzema Chemical Company 

















Mii i“ Teps, don't miss. i" iGood. 


i Fair. “Save your money. 


Min iM “CAROUSEL. (20th Cent.-Fox. 
Produced by Henry Ephron. Directed 
by Henry King.) 


To paraphrase the song, “This is 
a real nice clam bake, and you'll all 
have a real fine time.” The scene is 
New England about fifty years ago. 
Billy Bigelow has died in an attempted 
robbery, leaving a wife and unborn 
child, Sixteen years later, Billy is al- 
lowed to return to earth for just one 
day to help them out. 

The story, told in flashbacks between 
heaven and earth, provides a sturdy 
scaffold for some of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s happiest songs—If I Loved 
You, What's the Use of Wond'rin’ and 
June Is Bustin’ Out All Over, And with 
Gordon MacRae and Shirley Jones 
singing most of them, it’s safe to say 
that they have never had better rendi- 
tions, But the real high point of the 
film is its dancing, two wonderful num- 
bers that are as tingling and refreshing 
as a cold shower. 


M WHILE THE CITY SLEEPS. (RKO. Pro- 
duced by Bert Friedlob. Directed by 
Fritz Lang.) 


Dana Andrews, George Sanders, 
James Craig, and Thomas Mitchell are 
pitted against each other by publisher 
Vineent Price for the editor's berth on 
his paper. The prize goes to the one 
who solves a nasty murder case. The 
people are all such unattractive char- 
acters, however, that you hardly care 
which one wins. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i144 “Tops, don’t miss. i i4 “Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Comedy—(C); * Musical—(M); Docu 
Animated Cartoon—(A); Western-—(W 


Drame—(D) ; 

mentary- (Y) 
“vr Richard Ill (D); The Man Who 
Never Was (D); Patterns (D); Oklahoma! 
(M); Quentin Durward (D); Trial (D); 
Marty (D); The African Lion (Y); The 
Great Adventure (Y); Man with the Gun 
(W). 
i“ Anything Goes (M); Seven Wonders 
of the World (Y); My Sister Eileen (M); 
The Left Hand of God (D); Ransom (D); 
Doctor at Sea (D); The Bold and the 
Brave (D). 


“The Benny Goodman Story (M); For- 
ever, Darling (C); The Court-Martial of 
Billy Mitchell (D); Kismet (M); Moonfleet 
(D): Land of Fury (D). 
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Say What You Please 
(Continued from page 2) 


mountainous country, and in most of 
the mountains there is no electricity at 
all. Since the mountains are so high and 
the weather so bad, it is hard to put up 
wires and keep them up. This is also 
one of the main reasons why there is 
no television in Norway. 

Will you please tell me how you ar- 
rived at your conclusion that the aver- 
age Norwegian uses twice as much 
electricity as the average American? 

Gail Ruf 
Henry Snyder H. S. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Unlike most Americans who use coal 
or oil to heat their homes and do their 
cooking with gas stoves, Norwegians 
use electricity. They keep their houses 
warm during the long, cold Norwegian 
winters with electricity. All but a few 
isolated houses in the rural areas have 
electric lights. Practically all of Nor- 
way’s industries run on the electricity 
generated by water power from Nor- 
way’s turbulent streams. Although many 
Norwegians do not have the electrical 
appliances so common in the U. S., and 
there is no TV, the average Norwegian 
szanks first among the world’s consumers 
of electricity. —Editors. 


Malaya at the Polls 


Dear Editor: 

Our Modern History class enjoyed 
your most interesting article “Malayas 
Comes of Age” in the March 8 issue. 
We would appreciate, however, a clari- 
fication of one point regarding citizen- 
ship and the right to vote. 

The article states: . and just 
about every voter did [vote]—Malayas, 
Chinese, and Indians.” 

Yet, further on, you state: “Most 
Chinese and Indians, despite long resi- 
dence or even birth in Malaya, are not 
citizens and do not have a right to 
vote.” 

Frances Sheeley 
Lake View Evening School 
Chicago, Illinois 


To keep power in the hands of the 
original inhabitants of Malaya (the 
Malays), the prince'y states that make 
up the Federation of Malaya have 
passed laws making it very difficult for 
Malayans of Chinese or Indian origin 
to become citizens. Furthermore, many 
Chinese and Indians living in Malaya 
were not, until recently, interested in 
becoming Malayan citizens and thus 
acquiring voting rights. However, since 
Malaya has been promised its inde- 
pendence, more Chinese and Indians 
have been seeking voting rights.—Edi- 
tors. 








WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 





The little girl at the right is per- 
forming an “Ant Ballet” before the 
king and queen of Cambodia. How 
much do you know about Cambo- 
dia? About its neighbor, Laos? The 
countries may be small, but they 
are of immense strategic impor- 
tance in the struggle between the 
free world and the Communist 
world, Part of northern Laos is 
held by Red rebels. And the premier 
of Cambodia is flirting with his 
Communist neighbors. See “Laos 
and Cambodia”—p. 9 


on 





Sometimes Congress puts a rider 
on a bill, letting proposed legisla- 
tion the President does not approve 
ride in on the coat tails of legisla- 
tion he cannot veto because it is 
necessary. Is such a practice fair? 
Should the President be given the 
power to veto part of a bill, while 
signing the rest of it? See Forum 
Topic of the Week—p. 7 





a 





If all the paper turned out by U.S. mills last year had been in 
a strip a yard wide, it would reach almost 80,000,000 miles! 
Lot of paper, but it wasn’t enough. We have a shortage of 
paper, and the price keeps going.up—up—up. See “Paper 


World”—p. 12 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK. 





PARK MAN 


Meet Conrad L. Wirth, Director of 


Uncle Sam’s National Park Service 


HE NATION'S first national park, Yellowstone, nestled 

in the elbow where Wyoming and Montana nudge each 
other, was established 84 years ago. Today there are 181 
areas in our National Park Service, with a visitor count of 
more than 50,000,000 persons annually. 

Heading up this service, which is under the Department 
of the Interior, is a merry-eyed, ex-landscape architect. He 
operates his sprawling 24,000,000-acre empire of parks 
and historic monuments on the philosophy that a person 
can have just as much fun working as he can playing—if 
he likes his job. He is 57-year-old Conrad L. Wirth, who 
has worked his way up through the ranks—from down near 
the bottom of the ladder where he started as a landscape 
architect in 1931, to his present position as Director of the 
National. Park Service. 


Not Just a Job 


“Once you get into the service,” Wirth told us recently 
as we sat talking in his sun-drenched office in Washington, 
D. C., “you get the ‘bug’ and never get out, It's a hard- 
working service, and for the most part our jobs are out-of- 
doors. But we have great morale; We believe very strongly 
in what we're doing, It's not just a job to most of us. It's 
a dedicated profession.” 

Detailing the cafeer opportunities for young men and 
women in the National Park Service, Mr. Wirth stressed 
that, with very rare exceptions, college graduates are pre- 
ferred for positions of responsibility. Most men start as 
rangers, at an annual base salary of $3,670. Top salary for 
rangers is $7,370 a year. A few women, too, are hired as 
rangers, mostly to work as guides in the larger national 
perks. But the larger number of girls, according to Mr. 
Wirth, find their niche in the service as historians, research- 
ers, or archeologists. One area, the Adams National Historic 
site, has a woman superintendent. 

“If you're planning a park service career,” Mr, Wirth says, 
“try to set your course before you enter college. The things 
you'll need to know most are American history, the social 
sciences, and how to get along with people. In college try 
to take courses which will give you a knowledge of plant 
life, animal life, or geology.” 


~% wv ww QUOTE OP THE WEEK » wt vw 


Most folks have presence of mind. The trouble is absence 
of thought..-Hewerd W. Newton 





Another good way to find out if you really want to make 
the park service a lifetime career, Mr. Wirth says, is to take 
a summer job in one of the areas. Seasonal park rangers and 
naturalists, fire lookouts and fire guards—along with scores 
of other types of workers—are all hired for summer work by 
the Federal Government. Private concessionaires also hire a 
wide range of summer help. 

Mr. Wirth, who has been director of the National Park 
Service since 1951, has parks in his blood. His father was 
superintendent of city parks in Hartford, Connecticut, and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

An ardent outdoorsman—he is an adopted member of the 
Blackfeet Indian tribe with the name of “Chief Early Bear” 
~the National Park Service's director is constantly on the 
move inspecting the areas under his control. 

“Every year, though,” he said, “I usually manage to work 
in a trip or two that’s out of the routine.” 

His latest jaunt was a pack trip into the wilds of Glacier 
National Park in Montana. Last year he rode a rubber life 
raft on an exciting journey through the rapids of the Green 
and Yampa rivers in Colorado and Utah. 


Promotion from the Ranks 


The first national park was set up in 1872. There was a 
steady increase in the number of parks in the years that 
followed. But it wasn't until 1916 that the National Park 
Service was created by Congress to direct the development, 
management, and use of our national parks. 

“When the National Park Service was established,” Mr. 
Wirth told us, “it was largely western. The areas in it were 
either primarily scenic or of scientific or archeological inter- 
est. Today, the system is truly national in scope and extent. 
More than half of all our areas are more important for their 
connection with American history than for any other quali- 
ties. And we are continually growing. By 1966 we anticipate 
about 80,000,000 people a year will be visiting our parks.” 

Mr. Wirth has two sons. The oldest, now 28, is following 
in his father’s footsteps. He is a landscape architect at the 
Grand Teton National Park in Wyoming. 

“I'd like to stress again,” Mr. Wirth said as we closed 
our interview, “that the National Park Service is not a stag- 
nant organization. We follow a rigid policy of promotion 
from within our own ranks. And we're always looking for 
new ideas. We're always willing to change our ways—for 
the better.” —James WINCHESTER 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK: 7 





ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Article I, Section 7 of the Constitution says: “Every 
bill which shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, be 
presented to the President. . . . If he approves, he shall 
sign it, but if not, he shall return it .. . to that House 
in which it shall have originated, who shall . . . pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration, two 
thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall 
be sent . . . to the other House, by which it shall like- 
wise be reconsidered; and if approved by two thirds of 
that House, it shall become a law.” 

This provision gives the President his Constitutional 
right to veto legislation he does not approve. However, 
he has only two choices—either to sign or veto the en- 
tire bill. 

Some people want to amend the Constitution, to give 
the President the power to disapprove one or more por- 
tions of a bill while approving the remainder. This 
power would be called item veto; the veto would apply 
only to those items in a bill which the President dis- 
approved. The rest of the bill would become law. 

Before we explore the reasons behind the Constitu- 
tional change and the arguments against it, we must 
understand two terms associated with Congressional 
lawmaking—“riders” and “germaneness.” 

A rider is a piece of proposed legislation that is un- 
related to the main content of the bill to which it is 
attached. It is sometimes used to win approval for an 
unpopular proposal by letting it “ride in” on the coat- 
tails of a popular bill. 

Germaneness, on the other hand, means “closely 
allied” or “akin to.” Under the present rules of Con- 
gress, items not germane to a bill are subject to a point 
of order (which can be raised by any Senator or Rep- 
resentative). The House in which the point of order is 
called must then vote on the item. If two thirds or 
more members vote that the challenged item is germane 
to the bill, then the item is retained as part of the bill. 
If the item is not approved by at least two thirds, it is 
thrown out. 

Some people think this Congressional rule does not 
go far enough. They think the President should also be 
able to determine whether all the items in any bill are 
germane. They contend that the President should have 
the power of item veto. 

Here are arguments on both sides of the question. 


YES! 
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SWORD OF DAMOCLES—Attaching rider to bill is way of 
keeping President from blocking legislation Congress wants. 


All or Nothing? 


A pro and con discussion: Should a President 
be permitted to veto parts of a bill without 
vetoing the whole bill? 


and balances” set up by the Founding 
Fathers. It enables the Executive Branch 
of the Government to check any attempt 


Fathers, when they wrote the Consti- 
tution, didn’t foresee such “omnibus 
bills” or the legislative “riders” which 





1. The present “all or nothing” veto 
power is impractical. 


Under our present law, a President 
has two alternatives: Either he signs a 
bill into law or vetoes the whole thing. 

This is impractical. It's like present- 
ing a basket of fruit to a man who hates 
bananas but likes apples and pears, and 
telling him that unless he eats the 
bananas he can’t hav. any of the other 
fruit in the basket. 

Many bills which Congress passes are 
complex, dealing with numerous mat- 


ters within one bill. Our Founding 


are common today. 

Although such changes in our ways 
of lawmaking have come to be accepted 
as part of the American system, the 
power of the President to deal with this 
kind of “apple-banana” legislation is 
rigidly restricted. He must take all the 
fruit or get nothing. 


2. Lack of an “item veto” restricts a 
President in carrying out his duties. 


The power to veto legislation is 
granted Presidents as a Constitutional 
right. It is part of our system of “checks 


by the Legislative Branch to make it 
self all-powerful. 

But in the past century, Congress has 
found a way to get around this check. 
Congress can attach a “rider” to « bill 
The “rider” may be a piece of proposed 
legislation which Congress knows the 
President disapproves, So it attaches 
the “rider” to a bill the President wants 
passed, such as an important appro- 
priation bill. The President is then 
faced with the choice of accepting the 
whole bill (including the objectionable 
rider) or vetoing the whole bill (there- 











of thougnt..-reweard W. Newton 


by vetoing legislation which may be 
badly pan ). 


Senator M. Ives (Rep., N. Y.) 
told Senior : “Por the most 
part, such riders .. . tie the hands of 
the President in the exercise of his Con- 
stitutional veto power.” 

The right to item veto would untie 
his hands, 

Some le say that “riders” can be 
dealt under Congressional laws of 
germaneness. But this is not so. Ger- 
maneness = only to the workings 
of the legislative branch within its own 
Houses, Once Congress votes that a 
matter is germane to a bill, no one can 
challenge its judgment. 

This is unfair lawmaking. To combat 
it, the President should have the right 
of item veto. 


3. Most state governors have the right 
of item veto. 


Today, all but nine of our states have 
constitutional provisions permitting gov- 
ernors the right of item veto on certain 
types of legislation: The exceptions are 
Indiana, lowa, Maine, Nevada, North 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land, Tennessee, and Vermont. 

These state provisions are not new. 
Georgia was the first state to adopt an 
item veto, in 1865. Texas was second, 
in 1866, 

Agitation for such an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution has arisen pe- 
riodically since the 1850's. Interestingly 
enough, the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States, adopted in 1861, con- 
tained a clause granting the Confederate 
President the right of an item veto in 
appropriation bills. 

State “item veto” laws have worked 
to everyone's satisfaction—as none has 
heen repealed, It is long past time that 
our Federal Government applied the 
experience of the states in this matter. 

We should give Presidents the right 
to item veto now! 


1. “tem vetoes’ would make the 
President all-powerful over Congress. 


The President's veto power was in- 
tended by our Founding Fathers as a 
“check” on legislative abuses—not a 
muzzle on Congressional action. 

If the President were to be given the 
power of “item veto,” he could use it 
to tear the heart out of each piece of 
legislation that came out of Congress. 
This would give the President power 
over Congress far beyond the intent of 
the Constitution. 

The Senate Minority Leader, William 
, Knowland (Rep., Calif.), told Senior 
Scholastic: “1 am not in favor of giving 
the President item veto power on 
bills, . 


Cie PPTL. 


natural competition between the Presi- 
dent and Congressional leaders to build 
up a political record that could be used 
in the next election campaign. There- 
fore, Congress may find a good bill 
vetoed only because a President doesn’t 
want the “other party” to get any credit 
for it. 

That's where the practice of adding 
“riders” comes in handy. Take this hy- 
pothetical case. Suppose Congressional 
leaders (belonging to a different party 
from the President) know the Presi- 
dent will veto a particular bill solely on 
political grounds. They thus attach a 
“rider” to the bill. This “rider” is a piece 
of legislation the President has pub- 
licly urged. Then if the President vetoes 
the bill, he will be in the position of 
having gone back on his original views, 
as well as having to take the blame for 
blocking a piece of legislation favored 
by the majority. 

It is in ways such as this that Con- 
gress keeps a check on the President. 
After all, checks and balances should 
work both ways. 


2. “Item veto” power would make 
the President a legislator. 

Our Constitution sets up a clear and 
distinct division of powers between the 
three branches of our Government: 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. 


The President's function is to be the 
nation’s chief executive or administra- 
tor. He is not supposed to be a law- 
maker, too. 

Yet giving the President the power 
of “item veto” would amount to giving 
him legislative power. He would then 
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be able to pass judgment on the details 
of legislation. This should be the job of 
Congress, not the President. 


to veto just because the Chief Execu- 
tive doesn’t like them individually. They 
should be challenged only if they are 
not germane to the subject of the bill. 

The Congress already has a rule to 
determine germaneness—to protect items 
in legislation from getting “off the track.” 
And determining germaneness should 
be the job of the men and women writ- 
ing and passing the laws—not the Presi- 
dent. 

Senator Herbert H. Lehman (Dem., 
N. Y.) told Senior Scholastic that he 
felt Congressional rules of germaneness 
are “an adequate safeguard in most 
cases.” . . . A single objection can in- 
voke the rule which can be over- 
ridden [only] by a two-thirds vote.” 


3. “Riders” serve useful purposes. 


Supporters of the “item veto” argue 
that its main purpose would be to pre- 
vent “riders” being attached to certain 
bills. Yet “riders” often serve many 
useful purposes. , 

Sevcor Allen J. Ellender (Dem., 
Miss.) told Senior Scholastic: “It quite 
often happens that a [Congressional] 
committee will not report a bill which 
is needed, and the ‘rider’ method can 
be used to have such a bill considered 
by Congress. A committee chairman 
who opposes proposed legislation can 
quite often very effectively bottle it up 
in his own committee, and if the bill 
is then proposed as a ‘rider’ to some 
other piece of legislation, it can at least 
be considered by the Congress.” 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem.., 
Minn.) echoed similar views to Senior 
Scholastic. He told us: “The present 
power of the House Rules Committee 
to pigeon-hole a bill is so great, that 
many members feel the only way they 
can get a particular measure through is 
to attach it to a piece of legislation 
already on the floor. 

“Still another consideration that 
might interest your readers,” said Sena- 
tor Humphrey, “is that people some- 
times tend to label as a ‘rider’ that por- 
tion of a bill with which they disagree.” 

Senator Paul H. Douglas (Dem.., 
Ill.) points out another use of a “rider.” 
“Occasionally,” he told Senior Scho- 
lastic, “it is justifiable in dealing with 
issues which because of filibustering 
would otherwise never be permitted to 
come to a vote.” 

The only real value of an “item veto” 
is; (1) to challenge “riders”—which 
serve useful purposes~and (2) to give 
a President the right of determining 
germaneness of bills—-a right which be- 
longs to ' 
the “item veto,” there- 
fore, are out of order. 
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Se.tor Beholast ic 1 
Laos is about size of Kansas; its neigh- 
bor Cambodia about size of Missouri. 


LAOS—Land of a Million 
Elephants 


- E ARE a little country. We have 

no illusions. We know that we 
are not important in world affairs. But 
if Laos goes to the Communists, Cam- 
bodia goes, Thailand goes, and South- 
east Asia goes.” 

So spoke the crown prince of the 
sparsely-settled kingdom of Laos (it 
rhymes with cows). Laos is the former 
French colony in Indo-China which 
now stands as a small but brave senti- 
nel of the free world on the borders of 
Red China and Communist North Viet 
Nam. 

The whine of Communist snipers’ 
bullets in the thick jungles of north 
Laos give added emphasis to the 
prince's words. In 1953, during the war 
in Indo-China, Communist-led troops 
from Viet Nam invaded Laos and set up 
a puppet regime called Pathet Lao 
(“Lao Nation”) in the north of Laos. 
This puppet regime has little support 
among the Laotian people. But it is 
supported by arms and food from Red 
China and Communist North Viet Nam 
(which have 650 miles of common fron- 
tiers with Laos). 

In 1954, after eight years of fighting 
in Indo-China between the French and 
Communist-led Viet Namese rebels, the 
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Laos and Cambodia— 


; 


Neighbors That Pull 


in Different Directions 


war was brought to an end. (See 
“World’s Newest Republic,” Nov. 17, 
1955, issue.) By the terms of the truce 
the Communists recognized the 72- 
year-old king of Laos (a constitutional 
monarch who shares power with an 
elected legislature) as the rightful ruler 
of the country. 


Reds Hold Two Areas 


But the Pathet Lao Reds have re- 
fused so far to give up the two prov- 
inces they occupy in northern Laos. 

Despite the official “cease-fire,” there 
has been sporadic fighting between the 
estimated 5,000 Red guerrillas and the 
government troops during the past two 


years. Laos’ 25,000-man army (sup- 
ported by U. S. military aid of $35,. 
000,000 for 1956) is confident of its 
strength. It feels that it is capable of 
wiping out the Pathet Lao movement. 

There are great risks involved in 
launching a full-scale offensive, how- 
ever, Behind the Communist rebels are 
the battle-tested troops of North Viet 
Nam, And, more threatening, the war 
machine of Red China stands in the 
background. 

After more than sixty years of French 
colonial rule, Laos courageously defends 
its newly-won independence. But Lao 
tians are far from being a war-like 
peop!e, 

Frince gave Laos full independence 
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This Laotian army officer is strumming a banjo in front of a Laos pillbox within 
sight of the Communist-led Pathet Laos forces which drove him from his home 
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Army of Laos is small and untrained. Under truce terms that ended Indo-China war, 
Laotians cannet attack Red-led Pathet Laos forces. They can only watch and wait. 


early in 1955. Like Cambodia and 
South Viet Nam, her neighbors, Laos 
continues to be associated with France 
within the French Union. 


Oasis of Tranquillity 


For a long time, this landlocked 
country of green, forest-covered moun- 
tains and valleys (about the size of 
Kansas) was treasured as “Asia's last 
oasis of tranquillity.” In this “oasis” 
dwell hardy tribesmen who make their 
homes atop rugged mountaintops where 
they grow opium poppies. But most of 
the 1,500,000 brown-skinned Laotians 
(racially akin to their Thai neighbors) 
live in one-room bamboo and wooden 
huts along the Mekong River or its 
tributaries, 

The Laotians cultivate rice (90 per 
cent of their diet) in marshy paddies, 
and get all the fish they need from their 
well-stocked rivers. These are the sta- 
ples of their diet. They weave exotic 
patterns and beautiful colors into their 
clothes. (The costumes worn in the 
Broadway «musical comedy and Holly- 
wood film, The King and 1, were in- 
spired by Laotian textile designs. ) 

This is a land where roads are poor 
or non-existent, It is the Mekong—flow- 
ing 1,200 miles down the western bor- 
der—which is Laos’ great water high- 
way of commerce with the South China 
Sea, 

Up the Mekong by barge come al- 
most all imports from the outside world 
(some goods are beginning to be 
shipped to Laos via ferry and truck 
from Thailand). And down the rapid- 
flowing stream are floated the heavy 
teakwood logs which are one of Laos’ 
chief exports (others are tin, coffee, and 


opium smuggled down trom the moun- 
tains). The logs are hauled down to the 
river's banks by lumbering elephants. 
(Laos is known for the huge animals— 
“Laos” means “Land of a Million Ele- 
phants.”) 

Laos looks like a tropical paradise— 
with mango and coconut palm trees, 
bananas and citrus fruits. It is an idea) 
subject for the artist's brush with its 
yellow-robed buddhist monks, its heavy- 
wheeled ox-carts, and its water buf- 
faloes. 


U. S. Aid to Laos 


But Laos, on second look, is obvi- 
ously impoverished. Many of its people 
suffer from the diseases that come from 
malnutrition. About one out of every 
three Laotian children dies in infancy. 
It has little industry. Even with its fer- 
tile soil, the country often must import 
food. 

The U.S. rescued Laotian mountain 
villagers from starvation last year by 
parachuting 1,000 tons of rice down to 
them—the biggest air drop in peacetime 
history. 

Laos needs help. This remote land 
has no lawyers, no scientists. In al) of 
Laos there is only one doctor‘and one 
engineer. 


Vote Pro-West 


The U. S. has come to the aid of 
Laos, We will give the country $12,- 
000,000 this year to build rouds, fight 
disease, and modernize its agriculture. 
American technicians will try to give 
Laotians the “know-how” they need to 
help themselves in the future. 

The people of again 


Laos once 


pledged their allegiance to the West in 
last December's nation-wide elections. 
The Reds urged voters to stay away 
from the polls. But the Communist 
propaganda fell on deaf ears. About 
300,000 Laotians (all men cver 18 ex- 
cept Buddhist priests or monks have 
the right to vote) went to the polls on 
a hot Christmas day. They returned to 
power a strong, pro-Western coalition 
government. Only one out of the 39 
assemblymen elected to the National 
Assembly had Communist sympathies. 

Energetic Laotian Premier Souvanna 
Phouna wants his country reunited. 
He is tired of Pathet Lao’s stalling tac- 
tics, which are in complete violation ot 
the truce terms that were agreed on. 
Laos has threatened to appeal to the 
eight SEATO powers (the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty Organ- 
ization, which includes the U. S., Great 
Britain, France, Pakistan, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
Thailand) for active support in taking 
over the northern provinces. 

While his government tries to solve 
Laos’ problems, the easy-going Laotian 
peasant admires the silvery sheen of 
his beloved Mekong and the yellow 
moon hanging low in the sky. Philo- 
sophic about the hard facts of life, he’l) 
tell you with a smile: “Bo pen whang” 

“It can’t be helped.” 


CAMBODIA—Heart of an 
Ancient Empire 


Imagine a young and highly popular 
king who voluntarily gives up his throne 

to his 60-year-old father! 

The topsy-turvy kingdom of Cambo- 
dia can boast just such an ex-monarch. 

He is 34-year-old Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. Baby-faced Norodom is a 
jazz saxophonist, amateur maker of 
melodramatic home movies, and com- 
poser of popular and classical music 
One of his compositions, the “Cambo- 
dian Suite,” was performed last year by 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The ex-king is also premier of Cam 
bodia. He is head of the Cambodian 
delegation to the United Nations, and 
“political boss” of his nation of 4,000, 
000 people. Cambodia is one of the 
four self-governing countries that for- 
merly made up French Indo-China 
the others are Communist-run North 
Viet Nam, South Viet Nam, and Laos. 

Before stepping down from his throne 
in March, 1955, after ruling for 14 
years, Norodom told his subjects: 

“I can no longer be useful to you as 
king. | beg you, permit me to leave my 
gilded cage. . . . 1 designate my parents 
[who had been his closest advisers for 
years} to succeed me.” 

This was not the first time impetuous 
Norodom had left his “gilded cage.” |: 








1953, he dashed off into self-imposed 
exile in Thailand. He wanted to drama- 
tize his country’s demands for inde- 
pendence. When the French finally 
gave in, Norodom returned to his air- 
conditioned palace in triumph. He had 
become a national hero. 

Last year, Norodom surrendered his 
crown again. This time it was for a 
different reason. The ex-king wanted to 
form a political party for the 1955 
general elections, Cambodia's first since 
the end of French colonial rule. 

Prince Norodom formed a brand new, 
pro-Western political party. Then he 
barnstormed over the length and 
breadth of his flat, wooded country in 
his red convertible. Wherever he ap- 
peared, sarong-clad Cambodians turned 
out in throngs. 


Unpredictable Prince 


More than a half-million votes were 
added up after last September's elec- 
tions (69 per cent of the voters had 
cast their ballots). Even Norodom was 
surprised to learn that his party had 
captured every one of the 91 seats in 
the Cambodian National Assembly. 

The ex-king’s success was hailed by 
the West as a victory for the free world. 
Norodom was known for his resolute 
stand against the threat of Communist 
aggression. While still king, he had led 
Cambodian troops against Communist- 
led guerrillas from Viet Nam who in- 
vaded his country during the war in 
Indo-China. After the war, Norodom 
had repeatedly refused to heed North 
Viet Nam’s honey-worded invitations to 
exchange diplomatic representatives. 

During the past few months, how- 
ever, unpredictable Norodom has re- 
versed himself. He has signed a treaty 
of friendship with Red China. He is 
considering acceptance of economic aid 
from the Communist countries, He has 
aligned Cambodia with the neutralist 
countries led by India. His country’s 
relations with her pro-Western neigh- 
bors, South Viet Nam and Thailand, 
have been going from bad to worse. 
Recently the two countries closed their 
frontiers with Cambodia. Norodom’s 
land lies directly across the Commu- 
nist path of expansion into Southeast 
Asia. But Norodom seems to be ignor- 
ing the Red danger—at least for the 
present, 

What kind of country does Norodom, 
the colorful “people’s prince,” repre- 
sent in world affairs? 


Villages on Stilts 


Cambodia's 69,000 square miles make 
it about the size of Missouri. Its climate 
is hot and its people are unhurried. 
Most Cambodians are simple peasants 
who live in villages of tiny huts bal- 
anced on stilts. These picturesque vil 
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Cambodia's King Suramarit was crowned 
last month after abdication of his son. 


lages are scattered throughout the great, 
fertile valley of the muddy Mekong 
River, which flows from the mountains 
of Tibet to the South China Sea. 

The dark-skinned, handsome Cam- 
bodian farmers grow rice (the country’s 
chief crop), rubber, kapok (used to 
stuff mattresses), and pepper (the 
world’s best). They raise cattle, cut 
timber, and catch fish in the Mekong 
and their great inland lake, Tonle Sap. 

Like their Thai neighbors to the west, 


These fishermen are plying their trade in 
by dipping them up, using baskets as nets. 


i 


the Cambodians are devout Buddhists 
They are also a friendly, gay and mu 
sical people. 

Cambodia is an undeveloped coun- 
try which lacks technical experts and 
trained administrators. It has been re- 
ceiving economic assistance from the 
U.S. (about $50,000,000 a year). Our 
Government pays three-quarters of the 
cost of maintaining Cambodia's 35,000- 
man army. The United States is also 
actively assisting in the construction of 
schools, roads, and irrigation projects. 


Which Way Next? 


Despite U. S. aid and friendship, 
Norodom has switched Cambodian 
foreign policy to a strong neutralist 
line. He tries to straddle the fence be- 
tween the free world and the Commu- 
nist world. Norodom rejects the pro- 
tection of the free world’s SEATO al 
liance. 

But Norodom does not want the 
United States to stop providing aid for 
his armed forces. His stand, which 
seems contradictory to many, is that 
“With this aid we will maintain a strong 
army even if America and Russia shake 
hands tomorrow.” 

Few observers care to predict which 
way Norodom will jump next. Just be. 
fore we went to press, Norodom re- 
signed after attacking the U.S. His 
reason? U.S. newspapers had insulted 
him after his recent visit to Red China. 
He said he preferred to resign rather 
than “shake hands with the insulters.” 
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rice field. Fish are caughi 
Fish and rice are staples of diet 

















PAPER WORLD 


Uses of paper are multiplying, but newsprint is 


MERICA stands on a foundation of 

paper. We use so much paper that 
most of us never give it a second 
thought. And the demand for paper 
products is increasing. This increase is 
resulting in shortages and higher prices. 
It may even bring about a serious de- 
pletion of a priceless natural resource— 
our forests, 

Paper itself has little meaning for the 
average consumer. Although paper is 
the principal ingredient of books, mag- 
azines, and newspapers, it is the words 
printed on the paper that matter. More 
and more foods and other products are 
packaged in paper, but the food is eaten 
while the wrapping gets thrown away. 
Yet the printed word would be impos- 
sible, the frozen asparagus untransport- 
able, without paper 

It takes more than 400 pounds of 
paper annually to supply the needs of 
the average American. In 1946 indi- 
vidual consumption was 319 pounds. 
Back in 1936 it was only about 200 
pounds per persoa per year, But even 
that was a great deal compared with 
earlier ata in history. 

Paper was invented in China about 
2,000 years ago. The first paper was 
made from mulberry bark and bamboo. 
Soon afterward it was made from cot- 
ton and linen rags. The process didn’t 
change much for more than 1,800 years. 
Paper remained a relatively scarce item 
for centuries. Books were costly and 


highly prized. Newspapers and maga- 
zines were all but non-existent. Only 
the rich wrote letters. And cloth sacks 
and baskets were usually used as con- 
tainers. 

All that changed about 100 years 
ago. A German named Friedrich Gott- 
lob Keller developed a process for 
making paper from wood which he first 
turned into pulp. Wood was cheap and 
plentiful in most parts of Europe and 
America. A ready supply of this raw 
material made possible the low-priced 
paper we find everywhere in our lives 
today, 


Fifth Largest Industry 


The paper industry is now the fifth 
largest in the United States. Only the 
automobile, meat-packing, steel, and 
petroleum industries are larger than 
the paper industry. In 1955 U. S. paper 
mills turned out 30,000,000 tons. If all 
that production had been in a strip a 
yard wide, it would reach almost 80,- 
000,000 miles. You can see how much 
the industry has grown in recent years 
by comparing last year's output with 
that of 1946. In that year the industry 
produced a total of only about 20,000,- 
000 tons. 

The reasons behind this tremendous 
increase in the importance of paper are 
many. For one thing, the population— 
especially the reading population—has 
grown. Newspapers print 50,000,000 
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cut scientifically, replanted. This makes paper 
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being left behind 


copies a day. Magazines turn out half 
a billion copies a year. And the new 
pocket-sized books are printed in the 
hundreds of millions each year. But 
more than half of all paper produced 
in the U. S. goes into packaging. 

Increased use of paper for packaging 
has come about in two ways: (1) New 
products and marketing techniques lend 
themselves to paper packaging; and (2) 
research by the paper industry has pro- 
duced new types of paper and new 
uses for it. 

Frozen foods and ready-cut meats 
among other products, have greatly in 
creased the demand for paper cartons 
and wrappers. Heavy paper cartons are 
now replacing wooden crates for pack- 
aging larger items such as refrigerators 
and TV sets. Cardboard barrels are re- 
placing wooden barrels and steel drums 
for shipping many sorts of chemicals. 
Multi-wall paper bags are being used 
to hold products that once were packed 
in burlap or cloth. 

Paper is replacing cloth in other 
ways, too. Few homes still use cloth 
napkins for anything less than special! 
occasions, Paper napkins made with 
what the industry calls “wet-strength” 
paper have taken over almost com 
pletely at the dinner table. Paper towels 
and handkerchiefs are also widely used 
In the future even clothing may b« 
made of paper. One of America’s major 
paper producers has already shown ex 
perimental garments made of specially 
treated paper. This manufacturer hopes 
eventually to be able to produce paper 
for clothing at a price so low that 
people will be able to wear garments 
once or twice and then throw them 
away. Experiments have been con 
ducted with paper bathing suits, under 
shorts, and formal dresses. The day may 
not be far off when the American girl's 
dream will be realized—a new forma! 
for every dance—made out of paper, of 
course. 


Teamed with Chemicals 

The “secret” behind wet-strength 
paper is that plastic is mixed with the 
pulp before it is turned into paper. The 
plastic holds the fibers together firmly 
after heat is applied. 

Plastic is not the only material with 
which paper is being combined. Cov- 
ered with aluminum foil, paperboard is 
being used as packaging for many food 


products. But you don’t throw away 
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the package when you get the food 
home. Instead, you put it in the oven, 
because the foil turns the package into 
a cooking pan. 

Wallpaper backed with special ad- 
hesives is competing with paint on the 
walls of many homes. That's because 
the adhesives make paper hanging so 
easy home owners can put it on them- 
selves. Absorbent paper backed with 
plastic sheeting is being used in many 
hospitals as a substitute for sheets and 
pillowcases. There’s even a special kind 
of paper that doesn’t rustle—for use in 
radio scripts and popcorn bags sold at 
movies. 

The list of new developments is end- 
less. They range from carbonless carbon 
paper to Hameproof party decorations. 
They include anti-rust papers and pa 
perboard spacers used in doors. Heavy- 
duty paper is being used in snow fences. 
Other types treated with chemicals 
repel insects. Still another kind may 
soon be used for boat sails. 

Many of these new developments— 
and they are only a few of the total— 
come from the laboratories of paper 
manufacturers. Others have been pro- 
duced at the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry at Appleton, Wis. The institute 
was established by paper-making com- 
panies in 1929 to conduct research and 
to train experts. It started with a staff 
of four people. Today it has 235 people 
working’ in its labs and classrooms. 
Among projects under investigation are 
use of waste products, new kinds of 
paper, and new raw materials. 

The paper-making process produces 
huge quantities of waste, including 
acids, lime, lignin and other chemicals. 
Researchers are trying to develop use- 
ible products from these wastes. 


Newsprint—the Orphan 

Despite all the activity in the paper 
industry—the expansion of plants and 
the new products—one group of con- 
sumers feels left out: the newspaper 
publishers of America. They maintain 
that the paper industry has failed to 
expand enough to meet their increased 
needs. In 1945, American publishers 
consumed about 2,500,000 tons of news- 
print. At that time the price was $60.75 
a ton. In 1955 they used about 6,000,- 
000 tons and they paid $131 a ton. That 
is an increase of well over 100 per cent. 
Paper prices in general have gone up 
only 81 per cent. 

Many newsprint mills have informed 
customers that they will receive less 
paper than they had ordered. Why? 
Few mills have expanded their news- 
print capacity in order to keep up with 
the demand. Last year’s prosperity re- 
sulted in increased spending for adver- 
tising by American industry. That meant 
newspapers and magazines ran more 
pages than they had expected to run. 
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New uses for paper mean less for newsprint, shortages, higher prices. 


The result? Stocks of newsprint fell 
sharply. 

Most observers feel the reason tor 
the neglect of the newsprint end of the 
industry is that publishers are more 
cost conscious than other paper users. 
Newsprint may make up as much as 40 
per cent of the total cost of publishing 
a big-city newspaper. But to a pro 
ducer of frozen string beans, the pape 
package may be only a small fraction 
of the cost. Besides, if the frozen food 
processor has to pay a little more for 
his package, he can pass along the in 
crease to the consumer very easily. 
Newspaper prices are traditionally 
firmly fixed. So publishers fight paper 
price increases more than o'her users 
do. That’s why many UV. S, and Cana- 
dian mills have felt that newsprint sales 
were not profitable enough to justify 
expenditures for new equipment. 

As a partial answer, some newspapers 
have gone into newsprint production. 
A few years ago the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association built a 
newsprint plant in Alabama. However, 
publishers don’t see much chance of 
preventing further price increases. 

It is not the U, S. pape. industry 
which produces the bulk of the news 
print consumed in this country. Cana- 
dian mills make 78 per cent of all our 
newsprint. Some is imported from the 
Scandinavian countries. Only about 19 
per cent is manufactured here. 


- 





Ahead—Higher Prices 


Meanwhile, another problem may 
play an increasing role in raising paper 
prices, In the old days, many paper- 
makers cut trees without any thought 
of replacing them, Today most compa- 
nies cut timber scientifically and replant 
many areas, Such care of forests costs 
money. And consumers can expect to 
pay for this care through higher paper 
prices 

But trees don't grow back as fast as 
they are cut, So other sources for paper 
pulp are being sought. Research is be 
ing conducted with man-made fibers 
such as nylon and orlon. Scientists are 
trying to make paper with other kinds 
of trees than those now used. And at 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry re- 
searchers have produced good grades 
of paper from a fast-growing type of 
plant mold, Some people even speak 
wishfully of making paper from corn, 
wheat, sorghum, or other surplus farm 
products, 

Whether paper in the future will be 
made of mold, nylon, or some still un 
known chemical, for the present, at 
least, it will continue to be made of 
trees. And if the American way of life 
-built on widespread advertising, well 
packaged foods, and thousands of 
other uses of paper—is to continue, we 
must expect to pay a little more for 
the paper we demand 





Red Disarmament Proposal 


Soviet Russia has modified her 
stand on disarmament. She has pro- 
posed a reduction in troops and 
non-atomic weapons. 


Russia dropped her previous in- 
sistence on banning the atom and 
hydrogen bombs, without foolproof 
inspection, before going ahead with 
disarmament in other fields. 

The plan was offered by Andrei 
Gromyko, Russia's delegate to the 
United Nations Subcommittee on 
Disarmament, now meeting in Lon- 
don. The subcommittee is made up 
of the U.S., the U.S.S.R., Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Canada. 

Russia's proposal came in answer 
to a disarmament plan presented by 
Harold Stassen, U.S. delegate to the 
London conference. Stassen’s plan 
called for “roping off” about 25,000 
square miles in the U.S. and in Rus- 
sia. Within these areas, U.N. control 
teams could inspect military bases, 
ports, industrial centers, and other 
sites important in defense build-ups. 
Stassen proposed limiting the U.S. 
and Russian armed forces to 
2,500,000 men each. If these first 
steps proved successful, the U.S. 
would propose further steps to 


be taken toward world disarmament. 

There are four main features to the 
Russian proposal (1956 model): 

1. An immediate “freeze” on the 
present number of troops, and a 
gradual reduction in number. Rus- 
sia, the U.S., and Red China would 
by 1958 reduce their armed forces 
to 1,500,000 men each; Great Britain 
and France would reduce their 
forces to 650,000 men each. Canada’s 
small armed forces would be re- 
duced proportionately. 

2. Creation of an international 
control organization. This group 
would inspect the production and 
stockpiling of conventional (non- 
atomic) weapons, and bases. The So- 
viets, however, ignored the free 
world’s demand for a foolproof sys- 
tem for control of nuclear weapons. 

3. Germany would become a test 
area for atomic disarmament. All 
countries would agree to keep 
atomic weapons out of Germany. 

4. All tests of hydrogen bombs 
would be halted. 

5. Cuts of 15 per cent in military 
spending would be made. 

What's Behind It: Many observers 


believe that the plan means Russia 
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A nine-man delegation from the National Council of the Churches of Christ recently 
mode a 10-day visit to Russia. They had a first-hand look at life behind the 
tron Curtain, visited Russion churches, and exchanged arguments with officials. 


feels new confidence in her atomic 
strength. Since 1946, Russia has been 
insisting on banning the atom bomb 
as the first step in any disarmament 
program. Russia.also had stood firmly 
against drastic reductions in the 


number of troops. 

With a large stockpile of atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, Russia prob- 
ably considers ground troops of sec- 
ondary importance. 

A large gap still exists between 
the Russian and U.S. plans. 


U.S. OBJECTIONS 


The U.S. objects to item one of the 
Russian proposal because we could 
not keep up our overseas bases with 
only 1,500,000 men under arms. Item 
two is objectionable because it says 
little about putting the “open skies” 
inspection plan into effect. This 
plan was introduced by President 
Eisenhower last summer at Geneva. 
The plan calls for an exchange of 
military “blueprints” and for aerial 
inspection. 

The U.S. also objects to item three 
—banning atomic weapons in Ger- 
many. Without atomic weapons, Ger- 
many would be defenseless against 
Soviet armies lined up in Poland and 
other nearby countries. 

Finally, the U.S. objected to halt- 
ing tests on hydrogen bombs until a 
foolproof system of atomic inspection 
is agreed on. 


icy Wind from Iceland 


iceland, a member of NATO, biew 
a cold Arctic wind on Western hopes 
for Atlantic security. 


The chilling news was a resolution 
of Iceland’s parliament which called 
for withdrawing troops stationed in 
Iceland under the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). No 
time was set for the withdrawal. 

Iceland (about the size of Ken- 
tucky) lies near the Arctic Circle. A 
stepping-stone between North Amer- 
ica and northern Europe, Iceland is 
essential in the chain of air bases and 
radar stations that make up NATO's 
shield against possible Communist 
attack across the Arctic. Iceland is a 
charter member of NATO. 

The NATO troops in Iceland were 
contributed by the U.S. at the 








invitation of Iceland. The most im- 
portant U.S. installation in Iceland is 
Keflavik air base. It provides NATO 
aircraft with a North Atlantic refuel- 
ing station. It is also the home base 
for medium range bombers. 

The resolution passed by Iceland's 
parliament says Iceland intends to 
remain a member of NATO, even if 
U.S. troops are withdrawn. Observers 
point out, however, that with no 
armed forces of her own, Iceland 
could be easy prey for the Russians. 

In Russian hands, Iceland’s bases 
could threaten both North America 
and western Europe. Russian sub- 
marines based in Iceland could stran- 
gle NATO shipping in the Atlantic. 
Russian bombers would be within 
range of many NATO capitals. 

What's Behind It: Iceland is sched- 
uled to hold parliamentary elections 
this June. Iceland’s parliament (old- 
est in the world; organized 930 A.D.) 
includes seven Communists (five in 
the lower house of 35 members) and 
two members of the ultra-isolationist 
and leftist National Defense party. 

The Communists, claiming that the 
Russian “peace offensive” makes 
NATO no longer necessary, hope to 
win votes by attacking NATO. Some 
observers believe the resolution call- 
ing for withdrawal of NATO troops 
was pushed through parliament by 
the democratic parties in Iceland, in 
an effort to steal thunder from the 
Communists. 

If the pro-NATO forces win the 
June elections with a large majority, 
many observers believe the resolu- 
tion asking fer the departure of 
NATO troops will be withdrawn. 


Talk Among Neighbors 


Leaders of the Mexican and Ca- 
nadian governments headed home 
after three days of “useful” talks 
with President Eisenhower. 


Mr. Eisenhower played host to his 
guests, quiet-mannered Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines, President of Mexico, and 
silver-haired Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent, of Canada, at the beauti- 
ful mountain resort of White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. 

At this informal conference there 
were no efforts to solve specific prob- 
lems, arrive at specific agreements, 
or produce specific results. The three 
heads of state spoke their minds 
freely on common problems. Among 
questions brought up were: 
>How to resist Russian attempts te 
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ELECTRONIC COP—Electronic traffic stopper is being tried out in St. Louis, Mo., 
to reduce accidents involving emergency vehicles at intersections. Antennas mounted 
on hoods (left photo) of fire trucks, ambulances, and police cars broadcast radio 


beam blocks ahead to antennas atop traffic signals (right). 


Beam turns on 


flashing amber light, switches all signals to red. Traffic is halted in all 
directions, enabling emergency vehicles to speed through the intersection. 
gain a foothold in our Hemisphere. might tend to incriminate me.” 


>How to solve the problem of “wet- 
backs” (Mexican farm laborers who 
cross the border into the U.S. ille- 
gally to work on our farms ). (See ma- 
jor article on Mexico in April 5 issue.) 
PHow Canada and Mexico (as 
smaller countries less likely to be 
accused of imperialism) can take a 
bigger role in aiding new, underde- 
veloped nations, These nations have 
been tempted by Soviet offers that 
have hidden strings attached. But 
these countries are sometimes suspi- 
cious of U.S. aid. They fear the U.S. 
might try to get control of their re- 
sources, They would not have these 
fears about Canada and Mexico. 
PHow Canada and the U.S. can 
make most efficient use of their 
boundary waters for the develop- 
ment of electric power. 


Immunity Act Upheld 


The Supreme Court, in a 7 to 2 
decision, said the Immunity Act of 
1954 is constitutional. 

This act gives our Federal Gov- 
ernment power to compel so-called 
“Fifth Amendment witnesses” to tes- 
tify in national security cases. 

What's Behind It: For several 
years, some witnesses have ham- 
pered our Government's efforts to 
expose and combat the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States. They 
have done so simply by saying: “I re- 
fuse to answer on the ground that it 


These witnesses were referring to 
the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. This amendment provides, 
among other things, that “no person 

.. Shall be compelled in any crimi- 
nal case to be a witness against him- 
self.” In other words, it permits 
anyone to refuse to testify if the 
testimony could lead to a criminal 
charge against the witness himself, 


THREE-WAY CHECKMATE 


The Amendment has its basis in 
English law of the seventeenth cen 
tury. At that time the English king 
and Church were attempting to 
stamp out what they regarded as 
heresy. They sometimes tortured 
persons to make them “confess” their 
innermost thoughts and beliefs, To 
prevent these practices, an English 
law was passed that no person could 
be forced to testify against himself. 
The American colonists insisted 
upon this same protection against 
Royal Governors, And it became one 
of the first ten amendments to our 
Constitution—the Bill of Rights. 

Witnesses citing the Fifth Amend 
ment are said to reason this way: If 
they admit to Communist activities 
they might face prosecution for sub- 
version, [Under various laws upheld 
by the Supreme Court, membership 
in the Communist party is a crime 
subject to prosecution.| If, on the 
other hand, they falsely deny such 
activities, they might be punished 
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for perjury [lying under oath}. Or if 
they refuse to answer at all, they 
might be found guilty of contempt 
of court, They thus “decline” to an- 
swer on constitutional grounds—cit- 
ing the Fifth Amendment. 

Many people became alarmed at 
this use of the Constitution. They 
claimed that the Constitution was 
being used as a shield by those who 
would destroy it. As a result, Con- 
gress passed the Ir:munity Act of 
1954. This law provides that the 
Justice Department (or Congress, 
with the approval of the Attorney 
General) may obtain a court order to 
compel a witness, in a national se- 
curity case, to answer all questions. 
In return, the Government guaran- 
tees the witness that he or she will 
not be prosecuted for anything he 
might say in such testimony. 

The idea behind the law is to in- 
duce individual Communists to talk 
freely so that the Government can 
get evidence against the Communist 
conspiracy as a whole 

Now the Supreme Court says this 
law is constitutional. The Court up- 
held the conviction of William 
Ullman. He is a former Govern- 
ment employee, who refused to tes- 


tify about an alleged Communist spy 
ring after being granted immunity 
under the Immunity Act of 1954. 


MAJORITY AND DISSENT 


Justice Felix Frankfurter, writing 
for the majority of the justices, said: 

“The Fifth Amendment operates 
only where a witness is asked to in- 
criminate himself—in other words, to 
give testimony which may possibly 
expose him to a criminal charge. But 
if the criminality has already been 
taken away, the amendment ceases 
to apply.” 

Two dissents to the decision 
were made by Justices William O. 
Douglas and Hugo L. Black. They 
argued that although the Immunity 
Act might protect a witness from 
actual criminal prosecution, it could 
not protect him from other penalties 
which might follow forced testimony 
(loss of reputation, loss of job, de- 
nial of a passport, ete.). 


Housewives Air ideas 


American housewives are being 
given a chance by the Government to 
help design their “dream houses.” 

Albert M. Cole, administrator of 
the Federal Housing and Home Fi- 


” Wide World photo 
PODRES’ NEW PENNANT—The hero of last 
year’s World Series, Johnny Podres of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, carries the designat- 
ing pennant of new ‘team,’ U.S. Navy Re- 
cruit Company No. 129 at Bainbridge, Md. 


nance Agency, has asked women to 
send him letters offering “practical” 
suggestions for new houses. 

Writers of the best letters will be 
invited to Washington at the end of 
this month. They will take part in a 
housing conference sponsored by the 
agency. Purpose of the conference is 
to work out changes in private home 
design for moderate-income families. 
These changes would be required in 
all new homes covered by Federal 
loans or mortgages. 

Mr. Cole says the housing industry 
today is undergoing a revolution, 
brought about by the development of 
countless new mechanical conven- 
iences as well as changing patterns 
of life. He says changes are needed 
in designs of homes, lest the homes 
become “obsolete long before they 
are old or even middle-aged.” 

Mr. Cole says he is particularly in- 
terested in women’s comments on 
these subjects: size and design of 
rumpus rooms, television rooms, un- 
walled car ports, centrally located 
kitchens, kitchen size, bedroom size, 
picture windows, movable partitions, 
roll-back roofs, ete. 

If your mother has any ideas, tell 
her to address them to: “Housing 
Administrator, 1626 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.” 


IN BRIEF 


Santa Fe Closes Land Unit. One of 
the last remnants of the West's old 
frontier has faded into history. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way has closed its historic land depart- 
ment at Albuquerque, N.M. In bygone 
days of Western expansion, the rail- 
road acquired considerable Federal 
lands in return for transporting Federal 
troops and transporting U.S. mail. At its 
peak of land ownership, the Santa Fe 
had Federal land grants totaling about 
14,000,000 acres—almost as large as 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island together! Over the years the 
Santa Fe has sold most of this land. 
All that remains today are 150,000 
acres in Arizona and 1,650 acres in 
New Mexico. These are not for sale. 


Eyes in Back of Your Head? An in 
ventor from Arizona has come up with 
the next best thing to eyes in the back 
of your head. It’s a pair of eyeglasses 
equipped with rear-view mirrors. The 
inventor, John C. Reed of Chandler 
Ariz., says the wearer can see to the 
rear on either side, without obstruction 
of normal vision. The small mirrors are 
attached to each lens. They may be 
moved up or down, according to the 
wearer's own vision requirements. A se- 
cret agent curious to know whether he 
is being followed may not want the 
same adjustment as the school teacher 
who wants to keep her eyes on the class 


while writing on the blackboard. 


Correct Your Textbook. The fastest 
thing in the universe is really not as 
fast as we thought it was—but it’s still 
no slow-poke. Your science textbook 
probably says that light travels at a 
speed of 186,283 miles a second. “Not 
so,” says a group of European scientists, 
After completing complicated meas 
urements, they say that light “creeps 
along” at a speed of 186,282.7 miles a 
second—or 528 yards less per second 


Quick Me 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines; (b) Andrei Gromyko; (c) 
Louis St. Laurent; (d) Harold Stassen 

2. For each of the following nations 
(in italics) pick the one country (within 
parentheses) that is its nearest neighbor 
(a) Iceland (Norway, Denmark, Green 
land); (b) Mexico (Guatemala, Pana- 
ma, El Salvador). 

8. The Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the Immunity Act of 
1954. What is the purpose of the law? 
pet is the law’s relation to the Fifth 

n 


xendment to the Constitution? 





Mid-Term Review Test 


Each of the questions in this test counts 2 points. Answer all 50 questions unless your teacher gives you 
different instructions. Questions are based on material in Senior Scholastic, February 2, through April 5, 1956. 


My name 


My class 


|. Map Reading 


Write the correct answer on the line 
preceding each number. 


1. What is the name of 
the river which flows through both 
the Sudan and Egypt? 


2. What is the name of 
the man-made body of water which 
connects the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea? 


So ei 3. What is the name of 
the city located at the junction of the 
White Nile and Blue Nile? 


: 4. In what general di- 
rection is the main river on the map 
flowing? 


iis 5. In what direction 
would you travel if you went from 
Cairo to Yemen? 


‘ 6. Which country is 
Egypt's largest neighbor on the east? 


> 7. What is the 
given to the imaginary line 
passes through Lake Victoria? 


name 
which 


______ §. About how many 
miles is it from Luxor to Alexandria? 


. a 9. About how many 
miles is it from the southernmost cor 
ner of Israel to Cairo? 


i _10. At approximately 
what degrees of latitude and longitude 
does the city of Khartoum lie? 


My score__ 


li. Parts of the World 

On the line to the left of the part 
of the world named in Column A, 
write the number preceding the group 
of countries in Column B which is 
found in that part of the world. 

Column A 

_& Balkans 
__b. Far East 

c. Middle East 


My total score 


SSLEBANON 


BAAD OP 


, CISRAE 


oP 
+ - 


Cai 


SUEZ 


EGY CANAL 


{RAN 


IRAQ 


JORDAN 


SAUDI 
ARABIA 


ETHIOPIA 


25° 


4. North Africa ; 
—¢. Scandinavia 4 
)? 


Column B J 


1. Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
2. France, Italy; Western Germany 


Saudia Arabia, Iraq, Israel 
China, India, Burma 
Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania 


Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia 


. Afghanistan, Cyprus, Albania 


My score 
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iil, Affairs Abroad 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


a. A strategic Mediterranean island 
which seeks union with Greece is 
1. Cyprus 3. Sicily 
2. Malta 4. Crete 

. A part of metropolitan France 
in North Africa which has been 
troubled by an independence 
movement is 
1. Algeria 
2. Corsica 
5. Spanish Morocco 

Tunisia 
The world’s youngest republic is 
1. Israel 3. Sudan 
2. Argentina 4. Afghanistan 

. A group of islands which is ex- 
pected to become a British do- 
minion within the next few years 
is the 
1. Bahamas 
2. British West Indies 
5. British East Indies 
4. Malayas 
Each of the following countries 
has been involved in a recent 
border incident looked into by 
a U. N. commission, except 
lL. Israel 3. Egypt 
2. Syria 4. Cyprus 


My score_ 


IV. In the National Eye 


On the line to the left of each of 
the names in Column A, write the 
number preceding the description in 
Column B which most closely identi- 
fies the person. 

Column A 
. Ezra Taft Benson 


. Averell Harriman 

». Lyndon Johnson 

. William Knowland 

. Estes Kefauver 
Douglas McKay 

, George Meany 

. John McClellan 
Richard Nixon 
Adlai Stevenson 


Column B 
Secretary of Interior who seeks Re- 
publican Senate seat for Oregon 
. President of the A, F. L.-C, 1, O, 
Former Illinois governor who seeks 
Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent 
Senator from Arkansas who heads 
Senate committee on lobbies 
). Vice-President of the United States 
i. Chairman of the U. S. Atomic 


Energy Commission 


. Senator from Tennessee who seeks 
Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent 

8. Governor of New York 

9. Secretary of Agriculture 

10. Senate Minority Leader (Califor- 
nian ) 

11, Senate Majority Leader (Texan) 


My score_ 


V. Personalities Abroad 
Matching. 
Column A 
a. Nikolai Bulganin 
Anthony Eden 
». John Glubb 
d. Giovanni Gronchi 
. Ngo Dinh Diem 
. David Ben-Gurion 
. Guy Mollet 
. Gamal Abdel Nasser 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
Louis §. St. Laurent 


Column B 
Egyptian prime minister 
Soviet prime minister 
French prime minister 
Nationalist Chinese prime minister 
Canadian prime minister 
Indian prime minister 
President of the Republic of South 
Viet Nam 
Israeli prime minister 
British prime minister 
10. Former commanding general of 
Jordan’s Arab Legion 
11. President of Italy 


L. 
2. 
5. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 


om 


My score_ 


Vi. Reading a Graph 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 





POPULATION of the U.S. 
(WHCLUOING ARMED FORCES O “5.2 
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NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the graph below on which 
to base a conclusion. 


There were 165,200 people in 

the U. S. in 1955. 

The population of the U. S. was 

greater in 1954 than in 1953. 

The number of our armed forces 

overseas increased in 1950 be- 

cause of the outbreak of the 

Korean War. 

. Between 1940 and 1955 the 
U. S. population increased by 
33,100,000. 

5. During the period covered, the 

greatest increase percentage- 

wise took place between 1954 

and 1955. 


oe | 


pe 


My score___ 


Vil. Developments at Home 
Multiple choice. 

— 4. The bill which President Eisen- 
hower vetoed because of “arro- 
gant” lobbying related to price 
regulation of 
1. coal 
2. gas 
3. steel 
4. uranium 

. During the past year an indus- 
trial corporation which has been 
involved in a long labor dispute 
is the 
1. Ford Motor Company 
2. General Motors Corporation 
3. Westinghouse Electric Cor- 

poration 
4. General Electric Corporation 
». A public school system in which 
both white and Negro students 
attend the same schools may be 
said to be 
1. segregated 
2. interposed 
3. integrated 
4. separate but equal 
. All of the following are terms 
used in connection with pro- 
posals for drafting a farm pro- 
gram, except 
1. soil bank 
2. parity 
3. flexible price supports 
4. fringe benefits 
. A civil rights issue which has 
entered the debate over Federal 
aid to education relates to 
1. an amendment which would 
deny such aid to states where 
segregation is permitted 

2. the extent to which religion 
should be taught in the pub- 
lic schools 

8. the amount of aid which poor 
states should receive 

4. determination of any real 
need for aid to schools 


My score_ 





Your Mysterious Electricity 


She gol ese ws whee NAVs ey ee 
Sans SAY Ros } aie 


Electricity equals 100 million horses! 


You can’t see it... you can’t hold it in your 
hand. Yet the electricity produced by 
America’s more than 400 independent elec- 
tric light and power companies matches 
the strength of 100 million horses! There's 
always plenty of electricity behind your 
switch to do anything you ask of it. 


Electricity works for a song! 


Electricity travels with the speed of light 

. can be in every room in your house at 
once. Still, it serves you for pennies. It 
will spin 8 thousand records on your record 
player, for instance, for less than one dollar! 
Your electric service is the biggest bargain 
in your family’s budget! 











Sdtesets electric home. 


Electricity has no shape... no color. But 
it can make your future home a house of 
marvels. Color television in every room... 
electronic ovens that will cook whole meals 
in minutes .. . automatic lighting, auto- 
matic windows, automatic air conditioning! 


Plenty of low-price electricity 


Whenever you need it--electricity will be flowing your way always from 
America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies*. 


* Names on request from this mayazine 








Kelly had more enthusiasms than he could keep track of ... 
and they added up to more trouble than he could handle 


“M ELLY,” my mother told me, “it is 

high time that you realized that 
you are not two people. Do not expect 
me to feel sorry for you because you 
are in a mess again. It is your own fault, 
and you will have to work yourself out 
of it in your own way.” 

Being my own mother, she might 
have shown a little more sympathy, it 
seemed to me, But I had to admit that 
she had a point. I should never have 
let myself get into the situation I was in. 

It was the third week in May, and I 
was supposed to graduate from high 
school in three weeks, How I was going 
to get through those three weeks was 
a good question. 

My trouble is, | have too many en- 
thusiasms. I get into things. Then they 
pile up, and pretty soon I have a situa- 
tion such as faced me on that Monday 
of the third week in May when my 
mother washed her hands of my affairs. 

First, there was the graduation 
speech | was giving. I had to give this 
speech because I was class secretary, 
and the other two class officers weren't 
good speakers. I don’t suppose I could 
be called a good speaker either, but I 
like to talk, and I can never pass up 
the chance to have an audience 


Or. THE Monday of this third week 
in May, my speech was not written. | 
hadn't been able to write it because of 
other complications that were messing 
up my life. One of these complications 
was that I was still working on the 
mural in the school Junchroom. 

The mural was an art class project. 
It showed life at Central High, and 
everyone in our art class was painting 
in a certain section. Because I had 
gotten behind, what with one thing and 
another, I was the only student who 
had not yet completed his part of the 
mural. By the middle of May, I was 
still trying to get it done. 

Another thing on my mind, I was 
going to be a Farm Cadet that summer. 
The Farm Cadet program in our state 


sends high school boys to farms where 
they work during the summer. I wanted 
to be a Cadet because you get paid a 
little, and have a swell time besides. 
Farming is another one of my enthu- 
siasms. 

The only thing standing in my way 
that third week in May was that I 
weighed exactly 136 pounds, and it is 
an absolute rule that Farm Cadets have 
to weigh 140 pounds, So whenever I 
had a free moment, I sat down and tried 
to eat something that would make my 
weight go up. 

As if I didn’t have enough on my 
mind, there was also the Cub Scout 
pack. Scouting has always been one of 
my major enthusiasms, and for the past 
two years I have helped out the den 
leader of the local pack by taking the 
Cubs on hikes. I had promised these 
kids I would take them on an all-day 
hike to Mount Fairlee on Sunday the 
16th. 

All of these things I could have stood 
if it had not been for the really terrible 
mess I had worked myself into regard- 
ing our Spring Dance. 

I had two dates for the Spring Dance. 
It was an accident, due to my enthu- 
siasm for girls which sometimes turns 
my head so I do not think straight. 

The first date I had made was with 
Jean Hendon, Jean goes away to school, 
but I had dated her when she was home 
on vacation. Jean has red hair and a 
wonderful sense of humor, and any guy 
could have his head turned by her. She 
told me during spring vacation that she 
would be through school by May 19, 
and I said, “Swell! Then you'll be back 
in time for our Spring Dance! Can I 
take you?” She said yes. 

Carol Redleigh also said yes. Carol 
is in my class at Central High and I 
discovered her just after Jean's spring 
vacation. By May, Carol and I were 
practically “going steady.” One day 
when we were walking to the movies, 
she said she thought she would get a 
blue dress for the Spring Dance, and 
IT was just in ‘hh middle of thinking 


that blue would go well with Carol's 
blonde hair, when I realized she prob- 
ably expected that I would be taking 
her. What could I do? I said, “Am I 
going to have the privilege of taking 
you?” and that’s when she said yes. 

When the day arrived for the Cub 
Scout hike to Mount Fairlee on May 
16, none of my problems were solved. 
I had written half of my graduation 
speech, but hadn't finished it, and Miss 
Vernon was so angry with me she could 
hardly talk about it. Our art teacher, 
Mr. Peters, had already made me come 
in two Saturdays to work on the mural, 
which was still not completed. I had 
been eating two sundaes a day at the 
Sweet Shoppe but my weight was only 
up to 137 pounds. I had pushed the 
problem of my two dates into the back 
of my mind because it was too painful 
to consider. 


| HAVE often thought it a very good 
thing that you can never see what the 
future has in store for you. If I had 
foreseen all the events ahead of me on 
the day of that hike to Mount Fairlee, 
I would have stayed in bed. 

The day began all right. The Cubs 
were in high spirits, and I was feeling 
good, too, since I like kids, and I like 
hiking, and it was a swell day. 

Carol's little brother—they call him 
Rip—was one of the Cubs. Rip is the 
kind of kid that gets into everything. 
Sometimes you'd think he didn’t have 
any sense, but it's more that he has 
too much energy. This is probably a 
fault, but it is the kind of fauit I can 
certainly sympathize with. 

_ I didn’t feel too sympathetic toward 
Rip, though, when Googles Baker 
caught up with me at the head of the 
line, and said Rip had dropped off be- 
hind to climb a tree one of the Cubs 
had said was too high to be climbed. 

I told the other Cubs to wait for me. 
1 would be right back. Then I hot- 
footed it after that rascal Rip to try to 
stop him from climbing the tree. 





I found him on a branch of the cree. 
Somehow he had gotten up there, but 
I couldn't see how. He was about 
twelve feet from the ground. 

“Kelly,” he said in a small voice, 
“Kelly, I can’t get down.” 

“You couldn't get up, either,” I said, 
“but you were too dumb to realize it.” 

Rip was beginning to sniffle a little. 
He was scared, and | didn’t much 
blame him. Then I had an inspiration. 
“Rip,” I said, “what do you weigh?” 

“S-sixty pounds,” he said. 

“That's not so much,” I said. “Look, 
Rip—I'm going to brace my feet and 
hold out my arms. You jump, and I'll 
catch you. It’s the only way.” 

“Well—okay,” said Rip uncertainly. 
Then he jumped. Ooph! It may have 
been only sixty pounds of boy that hit 
me, but it felt like a ton. 

I lost my footing, and tumbled to the 
ground with Rip on top of me. “Ouch!” 
I yelled. “Oo—murder—get off me!” 

Rip rolled off me, and stood up. “I'm 
not hurt,” he said happily. 

“Well, I am,” I told him. “As a matter 
of fact—”" I felt my right ankle. It hurt 
and was swelling. “Go get the other 
kids,” I told Rip. “I think I’ve sprained 
my ankle.” 


l; took practically the whole team of 
Cubs to help me hop to the nearest 
farmhouse and put in a phone call. And 
it took all my determination to keep 
them from forcing me to let them all 
use their first aid kits on me. 

“Keep it strapped for a week,” Doc 
Harvey told me after he'd bandaged it. 
“And. when you move around, use this 
crutch I'm lending you. It’s not serious, 
but I don’t want you walking on it.” 

Carol called me as soon as I got home 
from the doctor's. Apparently, her 
brother Rip had persuaded the whole 
family that I'd broken all my limbs. 

“I'm all right,” I told her, “but this 
finishes me, Carol. With all the things 
I've got to do, this couldn't have hap- 
pened at a worse time.” 

“Nil desperandum,” said Carol. 
“That's Latin for do not despair. I have 
an idea or two, so lend an ear.” 

Boy, Carol to the rescue! The next 
afternoon, she came with me when I 
hobbled into the lunchroom to work 
on my mural. “Now we'll stay here until 
you've finished, if it takes until six 
o'clock,” she said. Then she whipped 
out a notebook. “And while you're 
painting,” she went on, “you can dictate 
your speech to me. That way, the mural 
and the speech can get finished at the 
same time.” 

I have always talked better than I 
write anyhow, and ideas started coming 
to me in droves. When Carol read back 
a paragraph at a time, it sounded pretty 





HOLD IT! 


WITH AN AL DARK FIELDER’S GLOVE BY SPALDING! 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS® 


Hard infield smash . . . lofty fly to the 
fence .. . Spalding’s Alvin Dark five- 
finger glove will help you snare them! 
This is the very same glove used by the 
great, fast-fielding shortstop of the N.Y. 
Giants. 

Al Dark, like many big leaguers, 
knows that Spalding baseball equip- 
ment is the best ever made. 


This Al Dark Fielder’s Glove has 
everything—finest dry mitt leather, 
deep grease pocket, and solid web in 
trap. You don’t have to break it in 
Spalding does that for you. 

For a complete line of gloves for every 
hand and every pocketbook, play the 
pick of the pros—Spalding. See your 
Spalding dealer today! 
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We'd been there about an hour or so 
when who should come in but Rip. He 
was carrying a huge paper bag that was 
dripping a little. “Double super banana 
split,” he said. “Cub Scouts pitched in 
to buy it for you, Kelly.” 

“Aw, gee,” 1 said. “You shouldn't 
have,” 

I was touched, First, Carol's being so 
nice, then the Cubs sending me that 
banana split that should bring me up 
to 138 pounds at least. I decided it was 
more than I deserved. 

“You keep Kelly company, Rip,” said 
Carol, “I'm going to the typing room 
and get ‘this speech down.” 

I watched her go, noticing the nice 
way she walked, and telling myself I 
was a heel to have loused up the dance 
the way I had, I wondered what she 
would say if she knew the fix I was in. 

“Rip,” I said thoughtfully, “can you 
keep a secret?” 

“Sure, Kelly, sure.” Rip snapped to 
attention and saluted, “Scout's honor,” 
he said, 

“You know I'm taking your sister to 
the Spring Dance?” 

“Mmm—”" Rip shrugged a little. Rip 
and the other Cubs thought I was a 
reasonably good guy, except for the 
— streak in me that made me date 
girls. 

“Well, I asked another girl, too,” I 


said, “It was a mistake, Rip, but now 
I've done it. What should I do?” 

Rip looked bored. “Whyn’t you take 
both of them?” he suggested. 

I was about to explain to him why 
that was crazy advice, when Carol came 
back. Then Rip left, and Carol started 
reading my speech back to me. As she 
read, | was thinking. Maybe Rip had 
the right idea. . . . Why should Carol 
and Jean mind, anyhow? After all, it 
wasn't a prom or anything—just a little 
old spring dance. 


Tx mural] got finished four days be- 
fore the dance, The speech, with Carol's 
help, was completed just in time for me 
to memorize it. I could walk on my 
ankle again, too, The only trouble was, 
that what with all the running around 
I had to do, my weight had dropped 
back to 135. Even sundaes didn’t seem 
to help any more. 

The idea Rip had planted in my 
head became a plan of action. The day 
before the dance, I went to the florist’s. 
“Two corsages,” I told the man. “One 
for blonde girl, blue dress. One for red- 
headed girl, pink dress.” 

“You paying for both?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I snapped. “Please don’t com- 
ment on it, just make up the corsages.” 


The next evening, I called for Carol 


. ” 
you to mean, 


“According to convention,” 


at precisely 7:30. | was very nervous 
for fear she'd be late, as I had told Jean 
I would be by at 7:45. 

“How lovely!” Carol said when I 
gave her the pink camellia. “Oh, Kelly— 
it’s beautiful! I'll go put it on.” 

“Oh, no, Carol, | mean—” I glanced 
at my watch. Seven minutes to get to 
Jean's. “I mean—let’s go right away, and 
you can put it on later.” 

On the way over to Jean’s I told her. 

“Carol,” I said, “one of the things I 
like about you is that you are adven- 
turous and unconventional. You're not 
like everybody else.” 

Carol purred. “Flatterer,” she said. 

I coughed. “And so,” I continued, “I 
know you will understand why I am 
about to pick up Jean Hendon.” 

“Jean Hendon? Who's she?” Carol 
raised an eyebrow in my direction. 

There was no point stalling. “Jean 
Hendon,” I explained, “is the other girl 
I am taking to the dance.” 

A deathly silence fell over the car. 
Finally Carol spoke. “Do I understand 
she said slowly, “that 
you are dating both of us?” 

I flashed her my most winning grin. 
I remarked, 
“a guy takes only one girl to a dance. 
But should people like you and me be 
bound by convention? In my opinion—” 

“In your opinion!” she interrupted. 
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“You don’t have the brain matter to 
form an opinion! 

“Maybe you enjoy playing the clown, 
Kelly Hansen,” she went on, “but I 
don’t. We'll be the laughingstock of the 
dance, we'll be—” 

Gee, I could have sunk right through 
the car seat when she began to cry. 
I hate for girls to cry—it kills me. But 
all I could do was hand her my hand- 
kerchief, because we had just pulled up 
in front of Jean's house. 

Jean is the only redhead I know who 
can wear pink, or maybe it's just that 
she knows which shade of pink goes 
with red hair. Anyhow, she looked won- 
derful when she opened the door, and 
my spirits lifted just looking at her. 
She was in a very gay mood, and her 
parents were there, so there wasn't any 
opportunity for me to explain why and 
how Carol would be in the car. 

“This is Carol Redleigh,” I said ner- 
vously when I got back to the car with 
Jeay. “Carol, this is Jean Hendon.” 

“Hi, Carol,” said Jean. “Glad to meet 
you. Are we picking up your date?” 

Carol turned slowly around to look 
at Jean. “Hasn’t—hasn’t he told you?” 
she asked. 

“Told 
what?” 

Carol shot a look of pure hatred at 
me. “Never mind, Jean,” she said. “Tl 
tell you as soon as we get to the powder 
room.” 


me?” said Jean. “Told me 


~ minute we arrived at the dance 


the girls disappeared into the powder 


room. When they came back to join 


me, they were looking grim. 

“Carol and I have decided,” said Jean 
in icy tones, “that the three of us will 
sit down between numbers. If Carol or 
I is asked to dance, the other can dance 
with you. If not—we will all three sit 
through the number.” 

“This arrangement,” added Carol, 
“includes no obligation to speak to 
you.” 

We sat down beside a potted palm. 
Carol sat on one side of me; Jean on 
the other. They both looked straight 
ahead. It came over me that I had done 
a terrible thing. 

But there we were. | decided to try 
a little flattery. 

“Just think of what this is doing for 
my ego,” I said. “Here I am with the 
two best-looking girls at the dance!” 

No reply. I tried a few more sallies. 
Still no ‘reply. Carol and Jean just sat, 
looking straight ahead. I could have 
been in Alaska. 

After a while, Dick Carter asked 
Carol to dance. As far as I could see, 
Dick was the only stag there: His date 
had come down with chicken pox. 

So I got in one dance—with Jean. 
And boy, was that painful! 





Jean had been keeping about ten 
feet away from me when suddenly she 
moved in closer. | smiled encouraging- 
ly. Maybe she was softening, I thought. 

I sniffed her nice flowery perfume 
as her head moved nearer mine—and 
then she was whispering to me. 

“You lamebrain!” she hissed. “How 
stupid can a fellow be!” 

The dance seemed to last forever. 
Most of the time we sat by the palm 
tree. Twice Jean and Carol went to the 


“He said he liked 
my voice on the 
telephone” 





“Why, I'd love to have lunch 
with you! I have to phone the 
stationery store but that will 
only take a minute.” 


powder room. Each time they came 
back, they looked more poisonous, 

On the way home after the dance, 
I pulled up in front of the roadside 
restaurant where lots of the kids were 
going for hamburgers. 

“We won't go in,” said Carol 

“We've already been spectacle 
enough,” said Jean. 

“Well—" I could see it would be use 
less to argue. “Well—I'll be back in a 

(Continued on page 27) 








“Besides secretarial work, you'll 
be receptionist, too. ‘That's one 
reason why I hired you —I like 
your telephone voice.” 











‘Oh, Janey, I've had a terrific 
day! My new job is the greatest! 
That was a super idea getting 
me to telephone to ask about it.”’ 


It’s smart to use the telephone —and fun, too! 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








How to 
spot a man 
who's going 
places... 





¢ He’s pulled together. Any way you 
look at him, you know he’s on the way 


+ Up. 


e He looks pulled together. His clothes 
reflect his individuality, but he never 
sticks out like a sore thumb, He isn’t 
a slave to fads — nor does he look 
poured from a mold, He senses what 
is proper and when. No gaudy get-ups, 
ina business office, for example — but 
no dull “uniform look,” éither. He's 
never obvious — but you notice him. 


¢ He acts pulled together. He thought 
it all out ~ what he is, where he’s 
headed and how to get there. Quietly, 
he goes after what he wants --but he 
never seems to push. 


© He's casual — but don’t let it fool 
you. He's careful, too, About personal 
grooming, for instance. About his de- 
odorant, particularly. 


Like most men who are going places, 
he uses New Mum Cream. Here's 
why: it’s a cream, so it spreads easily, 
thoroughly, pleasantly. It contains 
M-3, a clinging ingredient that keeps 
on destroying odor bacteria 24 hours 
a day. So he uses New Mum Cream 
after the daily shower and remains 
assured night and day. 


If you're going places, make a note: 
buy New Mum Cream next time. 


New Mum. 


Cream Deodorant 
with 


long-lasting M-3 
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Bey ees git 


By GAY HEAD 


HERE seems to be a set of rules 

in this boy-dates-girl game that 
some of you think is not necessarily 
fair. Often you're right, but just as 
often there's nothing you can do 
about it. One of the rules that 
bothers the boys is that the boys 
usually pay for their dates’ enter- 
tainment. Boys object, but in this 
case it's “objection overruled” be- 
cause custom wins out. 

.Avoid offending your date seems 
to be a reasonable rule, but the girls 
have hit upon an exception. How 
polite can you be when your date 
drives carelessly and endangers your 
life? You get the green light here 
for speaking up, girls, and stopping 
the driver's foolishness. 

“Who says a girl can lead boys 
around on a string?” you boys want 
to know. It’s not in our rule book, 
so you have every right to object to 
this breach of dating etiquette. There 
are rules for everything, so only 
common sense and .courtesy can tell 
you what's expected when “Boy dates 
Girl.” 


Q. Should the boys always do the 
paying on dates? Some say “yes,” others 
say “no.” 


A. Unfortunately for you and your 
fellow-payers, Dick, the boys usually 
do 99 per cent of the paying in the 
Boy-dates-Girl system. “For poverty’s 
sake, why?” you wonder. The clue lies 
in those very words, Boy-dates-Girl. 
The boy takes the lead in most dating 
instances, Boy-sees-Girl, Boy-meets-Girl, 
Boy-likes-Girl, Boy-calls-Cirl, Boy-dates- 
Girl, Boy pays! It's a custom that began 
long ago when men were the ones who 
earned the money, Ya women had 
no e+ grand to so. If the men 
wished to go out with the ladies, they 
paid. 
It's not fair in today’s high school 
setup, you think, when both boys and 
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A. J hewn 
Publishers Syndicate 
‘4 know why you want me to go powder 
my nose —just so you can tell the 
waiter separate checks while I'm gonel’* 


girls have equal opportunities for earn- 
ing money—either by part-time jobs in 
grocery or department stores, or by 
baby-sitting or newspaper routes, 

“Going Dutch,” where the boy and 
girl share the cost of the date, is one 
way of handling the problem, but a 
rather touchy way unless the couple 
goes steady and speaks freely of money 
matters. No matter how much boys 
would enjoy splitting the cost of a date, 
they become embarrassed when the girl 
pulls out her wallet. Often they begin 
to feel like heels and end by resenting 
the girl who pays! 

A girl can find opportunities for re- 
paying her favorite date. She can in- 
vite him to proms and parties spon- 
sored by her clubs. She can plan ses- 
sions at home, listening to records or 
dancing or watching TV. She can in- 
vite him to dinner. She can casually 
produce a pair of tickets to a concert 
or a baseball game and invite him to 
go with her. Sure, Dick, there are sev- 
eral ways for girls to even out their date 
debts, but usually the fun’s on you! 


Q. Many of my girl friends and I 
share this problem: We can't relax in 
a car that feels as if it could go out of 
control at any moment. Many boys, and 
some girls, too, drive like mad, turn 
corners on two wheels, and drive with 
one arm just to impress their dates or 
friends. How can we tell our dates to 











slow down, without making them angry 
and without our sounding like spoil- 


sports? 


A. Not many people can relax and 
enjoy themselves in a car with a child 
at the wheel. And “child” is the name 
for any driver who treats his car like a 
toy, seeing how fast it will go or how 
many tricks he can do with it. Such a 
driver disregards the responsibility he 
has to his passengers and doesn’t de- 
serve polite consideration from them. 

If you and Sam and Julie are with 
Art the next time he’s driving like a 
madman, and if Sam doesn’t say “Let’s 
slow down, Art,” don’t you be hesitant. 
Since Art is your date—even if he 
weren't, it wouldn't matter—suggest 
that he go 30 miles an hour slower, 
turn the corners on all four wheels, and 
return that arm you to the 
wheel. You may try the sweet-and- 
polite method first. If Art comes back 
with “Can't a guy have any fun?” or 
“What's the matter with you?,” admit 
to him that you fear your life is in dan- 
ger. If he still doesn’t take the hint that 
you're not enjoying his exhibition, be 
very firm, Say: “Art, if you can’t drive 
this car more carefully, you may let me 
out at the next corner,” and mean it. 
Once he understands that you mean 
business, he should slow down. If he 


around 


gets huffy and carries a grudge because 


o£ your well-deserved criticism, don't 
feel badly. (You may feel nothing after 
one more ride with him!) 

But if he does ask you out again, tell 
him you'd like to go—if you'll go by 
bus. He'll soon realize that you're not 
impressed, 


QO. What makes some girls want to 
lead boys around “on a string’? It may 
be fun for the girls, but it's embarrass- 
ing to the boy when he finds out. 


A. Perhaps it gives the girl with the 
string a feeling of power. It makes her 
feel special to have a boy or boys trail- 
ing her around and doing what she 
asks them to do. It makes her feel 
superior to her classmates who are with- 
out this attention. Those are some rea- 
sons why girls like to play the “baby 
vamp.” They're also selfish girls who 
think only of themselves and their pop- 
ularity, and not of how foolish the boy 
looks and feels. 

What you boys can do to cure such 
a girl of her vamping ways is to ignore 
her. When you discover that you've 
been added to her string, avoid her. 
Be polite but cool. Be pleasant but 
aloof. If she has used you to drive her 
around after school, be busy the next 
time she asks you to take her to the 
store. A cool “Sorry, Theda, I have a 
date,” will indicate to her after a while 
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that the game is up! For future dates, 
she'll have to treat boys as people, not 
as collector's items. 


An answer from two seniors: In the 
March 8th issue of Senior Scholastic, 
some girls in a senior class wrote won- 
dering why the boys in their class pre- 
ferred to date underclassmen. Gerald 
Rose and David Winter, Denby High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, sent us thei 
reason: 

“We are both seniors who don't very 
often take out senior girls. The reason 
for this is that the senior girls often go 
out with college men and then com 
pare us to them. We think this is unfair 
and for this reason no longer ask out 
the senior girls,” 





Manual Labor 


Famous violinist Jascha Heifetz tells 
an amusing story of an occasion when, 
at a party one night, his host intro 
duced him to a professional boxer, 

Remarked the violinist; “I see we are 
both in the same business. Both of us 
earn our living with our hands,” 

The boxer looked at the violinist’s 
hands and face with admiration. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. “You must 
be pretty good, There’s not a mark on 
youl” 

Tit- Bite 


“MY GLOVE? 


A Wilon- 


used ’em for years!” 


Here—in his own words— 
Boston’s incomparable 


Ted Williams’ tells you why 


“Every outfielder knows he’s the last line 
of defense, But in left field at Fenway it’s 
especially bad. The sun gets mean late in 
the afternoon and too often you have only 
a split second to get the line on a bal! hit 
your way. But just about anything you 
can reach with a Wilson you can hold. 

“Seems to me Wilson gives you a little 
wider pocket and a little faster flex. And 
they’re light enough you can make those 
game-saving plays.” 

Take a tip from Ted Williams. You can 
find Wilson gloves and mitts—in a wide 
range of prices—wherever quality sports 
equipment is sold. 

* Member of Wilson Advisory Staff 


The Wilson name is part of the game 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co, 2 
from 32 branch offices « ' 


o service 




















Coins of the World 


By Reese P. Dubin, Morris H.S., Bronx, N.Y. 
*Starred words refer to coins or currency of various nations 
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5. Writing instrument. 
6. Apply. 

7. Of no value. 
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Ted Kiuszewski, 
home run hitter of 
Cincinnati Reds 
and leading field- 
ing 1st baseman 
of the major 
leagues. Member, 
MacGregor Ad- 
visery Steff. 


Here's the mitt Ted Kluszewski uses 
to set his fielding records. If first 
base is your spot, a MacGregor 
baseman's mitt is your best bet! 


See Big Kiu's mitt and other 
MacGregor 1956 models at . 














The sign of your sports specialist 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
BASEBALL © FOOTBALL © BASKETBALL © GOLF © TENNIS 
BADMINTON © SOCCER © VOLLEYBALL © TRACK 








Double Date 


(Continued from page 23) 


minute.” I got out and went inside. 

“Six cheeseburgers, and three malt- 
eds. To take out,” I told the man. 

A few minutes later, I returned to 
the car. Both Carol and Jean were sit- 
ting in the back seat. I handed back the 
food. “Here’s a little something to 
soothe your feelings,” I said. 

“No, thank you,” said Carol. 

“Eat it yourself,” said Jean. 

In a way, I didn’t blame them. But 
I couldn't help feeling sorry for myself. 
After all, I had practically ruined my 
finances by buying two corsages and 
an extra dance ticket. They wouldn't 
even try to understand I had done it 
because I liked them both so much. 
When I took them home, they didn’t 
even say good night—let alone “thank 
you, Kelly.” 

“You and your big ideas,” I told Rip 
at Cub Scout meeting the next day, 
“Next time I listen to you, kick me!” 

Rip was mounting a dragonfly for his 
insect project. “Carol says she hates 
you,” he said calmly. “She's never going 
to speak to you again. Jean isn’t either, 
Jean’s over at our house now. She and 
Carol are going to be best friends. Carol 


| says they have a lot in common.” 


“Girls!” I snorted, “Traitors! If you 
ever hear of me going out with one 
again, Rip, you'll know I've gone 
crazy!” 

“Good,” said Rip, “You can take the 
Cubs on more hikes, then.” 

That was three days ago. I do not 
seem to get over my enthusiasm for girls, 
even though I have been disillusioned. 
The trouble is, I still cannot get Carol 
or Jean to speak to me. I have phoned 
both of them times, | 
guess, and they are always out when 


about twenty 
| phone 

lining 
My weight is now up to 139 


Every cloud has a silver 
though 
pounds—I think the six cheeseburgers 
and three malteds helped a good deal. 
In two weeks, I will start being a Farm 
Cadet. Maybe Carol and Jean will miss 
me this summer, and will be sorry about 
the way they've acted when I 
back. Or maybe the farmer I am going 
to work for will have a daughter 

Gee whiz! Suppose he should have 


twor 


come 





Out of This World 


Door-to-door salesman: “Do you have 
children, madam?’ 

Housewife 

Salesman: 


“Two small boys.” 
“Then will 


ested in our new Space Soap especially 


you be inter 
concocted to remove rocket grease, in 
terplanetary smudge, comet grime and 
stellar dust.” 


Chateworth Chatter 
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DONOVAN, 


star pitcher 
of the Chicage 
White Sox, says: 








No matter what your sport, you 
need a good supporter. And there’ 
a Bike a ma for every sport, right 

y 


where you your sporting goods, 

Take Jove ¢ aig ative . » : 
wear a support. Wear a e 
More athletes cies worn Bike than 
any other brand. 


ATHLETIC BUPPORTERS 
The Bike Web Company 
DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 








LOUISVILLE ///, 
SLUGGER £:~/ 


OFFICIAL SOFTBALL RULES 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Official 
Softball Rule Book for 1956 is 
ready at your dealers Get ' 
copy from him or send 10¢ direct 
to wt (coin) fo cover mailing. 
Print name and address. Hilleric 
& Gradsby Co. 
Ky., Dept. Sm 


.. Ine., Louleville, 
a4. 
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SLUGGER BATS 





Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 

















Horatius at the 
Brooklyn 
Bridge, 
October, 1955 















Walt Alston, mgr. of Brooklyn, 
By the Nine Gods he swore 

That the great House of Brooklyn 
Should suffer scorn no more. 

By the Nine Gods he swore it 
And named a trysting day, 

And bade his Dodgers sally forth 
To meet the Yanks’ array. 


And when the Dodgers’ faces 
Were seen among the foes, 
A yell that rent the Stadium 
From all the fans arose; 
In the bleachers was no Yankee fan 
But spat toward them and hissed, 
No child but screamed out curses 
And shook its chubby fist. 


Alas, the Alston brow was sad 
And the Alston speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall 
And darkly at the foe. 
“Their power is to left field, 
They can dent that nearby wall; 
And if they get the jump on us 
They'll have themselves a ball!” 


Then out spake Johnny Podres, 
The youthful southpaw great: 
“To every lefty on this earth, 
Defeat cometh soon or late; 
And how can man die better 
Than facing Yankees mean 
For the honor of his borough 
And the glory of his team?” 


“Please start me, Mr. Alston, 
With all the speed ye may; 

I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the Yanks at bay. 

In yon strait park, the Yankees 
May well be stopped by three; 
Now who will stand on either hand 
And check the Yanks with me?” 


Then out spake Gilbert Hodges, 
Of Irish blood was he: 

“Lo, I will stand on first base 
And protect the bag for thee.” 

And out spake Sandy Amoros, 
Of Cuban blood was he: 

“I will abide on thy right side, 


And protect the line for thee.” 


On the mound stood Johnny Podres, 
Alone but brave and bright, 

Twice thirty thousand fans ajeer, 
Short fences left and right. 

“Down with him!” cried the Bauer, 
From Ford a loud bazoo; 

“Now yield thee!” cried the Stengel, 
“We'll beat the pants off you!” 


But Hodges smote in two big runs 
And the innings sped on wings; 

And Dodgers’ hopes rose soaring 
With Johnny’s fiery flings. 

But wait, false Martin sneaked to first 
And McDougald flicked a hit, 

And now the awesome Berra 
Was all set to do his bit. 


Thrice Podres pawed the mound in 
front, 
Thrice looked he swift behind; 
And then came in with smoking pitch; 
“Ball one,” the umpire sighed. 
And, white with fear and hatred, 
Scowled John, with sense bereft, 
And hurled again and lo, the ball 
Was swatted far to left! 


Back darted Sandy Amoros, 
The fielder darted back; 

And as he passed beneath his feet 
He felt the cinders crack. 

And on and on, on wings he sped, 
Without a pause for sight, 

And with a mighty right hand reach 
He speared the ball in flight! 


When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the lamb turns on the spit; 

When young and old in circles 
Around the hot stove gas; 

When the girls are weaving beanies, 
And the lads in Brooklyn mass: 


With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How the Dodgers won a Series 
In the Alston days of old! 

















SHORT SHOTS 


BEFORE jumping into baseball, let's 
take a final look at the hoop game. 
Here’s the way the experts ranked the 
top ten teams of the year: (1) San 
Francisco, (2) North Carolina State, 
(3) Dayton, (4) Iowa, (5) Alabama, 
(6) Louisville, (7) Southern Method- 
ist, (8) U. C. L. A., (9) Kentucky, 
(10) Illinois. 

If you'll check these rankings against 
my pre-season predictions in the De- 
cember Ist issue, you'll see that I hit 
six of them on the nose! And three 
of the others appeared on my honor- 
able mention list. My only real blooper 
was Southern Methodist, the surprise 
team of the year. 

Red-hot tips for next season: Watch 
Kansas, North Carolina, and Louisville. 
They're really “loaded.” Kansas won't 
lose more than five games over the next 
three years. How come? They've got 
7 ft. 2 in. Wilt “The Stilt” Chamberlin, 
whom experts are already calling the 
greatest player in history! 


> The customers always “write” 

From Bill Wayne, of Central School, 
Lake Charles, La.: “How about a plug 
for Bill Reigal, 6 ft. 5 in. star of Me- 
Neese State College? He averaged 34.5 
points a game and set two Gulf States 
Conference records by scoring 57 
points in one game and 1,001 points 
in conference play.” 

From Tom Cullen, John Wouthen, 
and Richard Dropkin, of Belle Sherman 
School, Ithaca, N. Y.: “Our vote for 
the greatest little man in the game goes 
to Chuck Rolles, 5 ft. 6 in. scoring 
whiz from Cornell University. Chuck 
hit for 23 points a game this year and 
broke every Cornell record in the book. 
A great shooter and driver, he was 
picked on the All-East squad that tried 
out for the U. S. Olympic team on 
April 2-4.” 

From Bill Baxley, of Dothan (Ala.) 
H. S.: “Ll believe that Jerry Harper, 
star of the great Alabama team, ranks 
with all the fine players you wrote 
about this season. How many players 
averaged 23 points and 22 rebounds 
per game, the way Jerry did this year? 
Thanks in large part to his terrific play, 
‘Bama finally toppled Kentucky off the 
Southeastern Conference throne.” 








Ideal Deal 


Flash! This bulletin was just received 
from the University of Utopia: All pro- 
fessors have agreed on the following 
examination plan. Exams will be con- 
ducted in the student lounge. The first 
exam will consist of a bridge party; 
next, the students will be served pheas- 
ant under glass; a skiing trip will be 
third, and the fourth and last exam 
will be an informal dance. Favors at 
this festive affair will be straight “A 
report cards, and graduate eal 
will be door prizes. Attendance is com- 
pulsory. 


Miss. Spectator 
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Make Scents? 


Ham: “I've got an uncle who is rais- 
ing skunks for a living.” 

Sam: “How's he doing?” 

Ham: “We don't know. 
close enough to ask.” 


Can't get 
Missour! Ram. Buller 


Batter Up! 


Patient; “I dream every night that 
Im playing baseball.” 


Doctor; “Don't you ever dream about 
anything else?” 

Patient: “What—and miss my turn 
at bat!” 


MeCall Bpirit 





Top man in his class ...with his 
HARLEY- DAVIDSON 














Here’s a fellow that’s really 
sharp. He’s going places on 
his slick Harley-Davidson 
Hummer. He’s got wheels of 
his own to “tour the town” 
. to visit with his favorite 
friends, Also, it’s the handy, 
economical* transportation 
that helps him earn pocket 
money on part-time jobs! 





Packet helps show your folks why you 
should have a Hummer. It tells you how 
to “sell the folks” . earn money on 
part-time jobs because you own a Hum- 










From Joe Macias, of Dallas, Tex.: | mer. Fill out and mail coupon today. 
“Your stories on basketball, football, | 
baseball, tennis, and track are great, x OR eI roe ose | 
but when are you going to do a story ! ee ee eee COMPANY ! 
on a very clean and popular sport like : + ae wh» aU, tines ae nib Cinaiis Cnet eo-ent ; 
amateur wrestling?” (I'm filing this re- | 1 vince my porents that | should have @ Hummer now. i 
quest with the others I've received } i i 
for articles on “terrific” sports like box- Dien speiaiiiatittoaini " ! 
ing, archery, horse racing, fencing, ski- : ; 
ing, horseshoe pitching, and women’s Pa Big Ay Apres Pd ge ne } Address ps Ate LES — 
field hockey.) | minimum down payment in- 1 i 
Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor ern. Gee ! City Zone State » 9 
and carrying chorges aah i td a a net el el ee 

















Why hundreds of 
doctors prefer 
CUTICURA for 





Fast Relief — often 
in 7 days! When 
you use Cuticura 
Soap and Oint- 
ment unsightly 
blackheads, *ex- 
ternally caused 
pimples, flaky 
dryness, oily 
shine are usually 
relieved in rec- 
ord time 

See New Softness, new 
freshness, radiant new 
complexion tone! Cuticura 
does more for you because: 
Cuticura Soap-—one of the 
mildest of all leading soaps 
by laboratory test—is super 
fatted and mildly medicated to help main- 
tain the natural moisture and normal acidity 
of the skin. And emollient Cuticura Ointment 
softens as it helps heal. Try Cuticura today! 
SEND FOR FREE SOAP sample and 

leaflet on correct way to wash 

your face. Write Cuticura, Dept 

58-46, Malden 48, Mass 


( ulicura, 
Buy U. Ss. Savings Stamps 
Sending for Stamps? 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully befere sending for . othe adver- 
theement mentions “ 


si cod you odds ton ten ome 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stomp Clubs 


Canadian Wildlife, April 12 
U. &. meeteetie, April 13 





‘AR See Oe oe 
4 " 


Every year Canada issues stamps to 
stress the need of protecting her wild- 
life. Two April 12 stamps (above) mark 
Canada’s National Wildlife Week (Ap- 
ril 8-14). It is a week set aside to call 
attention to the importance of preserv- 
ing wildlife resources. The 5¢ blue pic- 
tures a mountain goat of the Canadian 
Rockies. The 4¢ purple shows a herd 
of caribou. 


20¢ MONTICELLO 


On April 13 the U. S. will issue a 
20¢ stamp (below), which pictures 
Thomas Jefferson's home. It is located 
on a high hill overlooking Charlottes- 
ville, Va. Jefferson designed the home, 
and named it Monticello (Italian for 
“little mountain”). The red brick build- 
ing took about 30 years to complete. 

Jefferson was buried at Monticello 
in 1826. He had once written: “All 
my wishes end where I hope my days 
will end, at Monticello.” The house is 
now a public museum. 

For first-day covers, you'}l have to 
place your order IMMEDIATELY. 
Send self-addressed envelopes to: Post- 
master, Charlottesville, Va. Enclose a 
money order to pay for the stamps. 

Don't miss the next stamp column on 
how you can join the U. N. Stamp 
Clubs (UNSC). Every UNSC member 
for 1956-57 will receive 25 stamps from 
25 different countries, U. N. album 
pages, a pocket stock book, envelopes 
for use as U. N. covers, a perforation 
gauge—and lots more. 











Send only 2eTODAYt0 ig 
STAR STUDIO Box 46222, 
ae-4 6. Call & 


eddy B wher’ s my reel oo, 
(Clue: fe Latina with &) Bead onpwer for 
Free collection of scarce BIRD & 
MAL STAMPS from = leat = 


ny others. 
! Approvals. “Send ry 
costs, ery Ofer "aoa 








Snakes. Leopards. Rhinoceros, Zabu, 
Koalabear and other fierce jungle 
beasts. Approvals Send lic for hand- 
tng. FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
LINCOLN STAMP COMPANY, 
St. Catharines 516, Ont., Canade 

















FREE! STAMP NEWSPAPER 


Inciudes « beautiful STAMP ALBUM--''How to Organize 
& Stamp Club”’—your own Membership Cards—Stamp 
Gauge—Jumbo Iilustrated Price List of Albums, Outfits 
Mixtures, Packets, Accessories, etc.—Money-Making end 
Fabulous Gift Offers, 10¢ to approval spplicants 

ADVENTURE STUDIOS, Box SG, BUCKLAND, CONN 


STAMP 


<n ee RR ERI 
More ‘han 100 diff. fascinating 

guing stamps from Bur Africa, Bo 

a Reandinevis, Ba ~ Asia 


oe os ae ps, you will be thrilled! 
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Life’s Necessities 


During a discussion in social-studies 
class of the various kinds of work that 
fathers do, the children were listing 
the many things that families can buy 
with the money father earns. They 
named houses, food, and clothes, but 
made no mention of automobiles. 

Thinking to give them a clue, I 
asked, “And what sits outside the 
house?” 

Billy, with a flash of inspiration, 
cried, “The garbage can!” 


NEA Journal 


First and Last 


Surgeon at a hospital: “What brought 
you to this dreadful condition—an acci- 
dent?” 

Patient: “No, sir; 1 fainted, and was 
brought to by a fellow who had just 
studied first aid.” 


Enough’s Enough 


A small Russian boy was asked by 
his teacher: “What is the size of the 
Communist Party?” 


He promptly replied: “Five feet, two 


inches.” 

“Idiot!” exploded the teacher. “I 
meant how many members does it 
have. How do you get five feet, two 
inches?” 

“Well .. .” answered the boy. “My 


father is six feet tal] and every night 
he puts his hand to his chin and says, 
‘I've had the Communist Party up to 


here!’ ” 
American Weekly 


Fizz 

The witness was extremely nervous. 
He stammered and sputtered in answer 
to the first question, “S..s..8..8 

ae... ¢ 

The judge was irate. He glared down 
at the arresting officer. “What's this 
man charged with?” 

The officer smiled. “Sounds like car- 
bonated water.” 


Home Fotks 


Changing Partners 


Little Ann was all eyes at the church 
wedding. “Did the lady change her 
mind?” she whispered to her mother. 
“No, dear, What makes you think 
so?” 

“’Cause she went up the aisle with 
one man and came back with another.’ 











| 
| 





G. |. Bill 
Rosie: “Honey, why are those deco- 
rations on your uniform called ‘hash 
marks’?” 


Hank: “Because if you know your 
onions, you get meat with your pota- 
toes.” 


Same Thing 


The district attorney was questioning 
a Kentucky colonel. Unable to shake the 
man’s testimony, the D. A. tried sar- 
casm. 

“They call you colonel,” he sneered, 
“In what regiment are you a colonel?” 

“Well,” drawled the colonel, “it’s like 
this. The ‘Colonel’ in front of my name 
is like the ‘Eonorable’ in front of yours. 
It doesn’t mean a thing.” 


Caught by a Cuckoo 


“I was in a bad predicament yester- 
day morning,” said Butch to Chuck. 

“How was that?” 

“Why, I came home late, and my 
father heard me and said, “Butch, what 
time is it?’ I said, ‘Only twelve, Dad,’ 
and just then that cuckoo clock of ours 
sang out three times.” 

“What did you do?” asked Chuck. 

“Why, I had to stand there and 
cuckoo nine times more!” 
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Tough Dose 


“Try this pill at bedtime,” said the 
doctor. “If you can keep it on yvur 
stomach, it should cure you.” 

Meeting the patient the next day, 
the doctor asked, “Did you keep the 
pill on your stomach?” 

I did when I was awake,” 
patient, 
off.” 


said the 
“but when I fell asleep it rolled 


Showing Their Mettle 


“When I pass through the typist pool 
it’s like a piece of uranium approach- 
ing, a battery of Geiger counters,” the 
office manager told a friend. 

“What do you mean?” 

“The closer I get, the faster they 
click,” 


Wall Street Journal 


English Spoken Here 


TAIPEH, Formosa, Feb, 1 (AP).— 
Just about everybody in Formosa is 
studying the English language. 

Book stores are crammed with text- 
books. The most popular is one opti- 
mistically entitled “Learn English in 
10 Lessons.” 

Private teachers advertise widely. 
One says, “Correctly English in Five 
Lessons.” 





Life Was Unbearable For J. Paul Sheedy* Till 
_Wildreet Cream-Oil Gave Hie Confidence 


Sheedy's honey kept giving him the cold shoulder."This is more than 

“What fur?’ shedemand- — 
ed, “It'll be a frosty Friday before I date you again. And justin glacier 
wondering why, take a look at your shaggy hair.” 
Wildroot Cream-Oil and now his hair is handsome and healthy 
looking, neat but not greasy. Wildroot contains the heart of Lanolin, 
| Nature's finest hair and scalp conditioner. Whether your hair is 
blonde, red, black or bruin, keep it neat with Wildroot Cream-Oil. 
| It's the bearies! 


I can bear! Why not be n-ice?” he moaned.’ 


| of 131 Se. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N. Y. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 
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Then Sheedy got WILDROOT 
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MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS—ON SAFE DRIVING 


Testing goes on all hours of day and night at the 
General Motora Proving Ground, GM haa the world’s 
largest proving ground facilities. 


Wilbur J. Cox, million-mile teat driver for 
the Pontiac Division of General Motors, 
wipes off head lamps and windshield to 
gain utmost visibility for night driving. 


“Don’t overdrive your headlights,” 
advises Pontiac Test Driver Wilbur J. Cox 


“Let's say you're traveling on a road that has a legal 
limit of 50 miles an hour 


“Well, brother, after the sun sinks you'd better slow 
no matter what the legal limit 


down to 45 or leas 


may be, 

“Otherwise, there’s a good chance you're overdriving 
your headlights. By the time you spot trouble up ahead, 
it may be too late to avoid it. 


“At 560 m.p.h. your average stopping distance is 190 feet 
with all conditions perfect. So—like I said—go easy, espe- 
cially after sundown. 

“Keep those headlights in tiptop shape. Keep your wind- 
shield spotiess, because dirt and smears will decrease 
visibility and tire your eyes 


“And, if your eyes get tired anyway, quit driving for 
a while and rest. Take a nap if you like. But make sure 
you're off the road.” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK « CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL —not a THRILL driver!” 








Handicraft students at New Brunswick School can 
enjoy evening concerts held on this lake shore. 


Craftsmen’s Paradise 


For a low budget vacation in Canada, try 
New Brunswick's School of Arts and Crafts 


By IVAN H. CROWELL 


F O, YOU simply won't believe it. 
The New Brunswick School of 

Arts and Crafts has so much to offer 

the vacation bound—concerts by a lake, 

a campus in a woodland National Park 

by the Tidal Bay of Fundy, individual 

instruction in nearly any 

project you can think of, 


handicraft 


and unlim- 


ited opportunities for relaxation. No, 
there’s just nothing else like it any- 
where. 

At our School of Arts and Crafts 


you can learn weaving, wood turning, 
leather work, upholstery, basketry rug 
hooking, to name only a few, yet no 
formal courses are offered. If you want 
to weave a rug you simply start weav- 
Ivan H, Crowell is Director of the 
New Brunswick School of Arts and 
Crafts, Alma, New Brunswick, Canada 


wick Tra Hureau Photo 











Canadian Govt. Travel Bureau 


if you want to weave, skilled craftsmen help 
you realize your ambition in school projects. 


ing. If you want to upholster a side 
chair you start upholstering. Through- 
out the course expert handicrafts in- 
structors are only a whisper away from 
all instruction is individual. 

scheduled 

you begin your projects whenever it’s 
convenient for you to arrive at Fundy 
National Park. You can stay as long as 
you wish and work on as many proj 
ects as you wish. The cost? The whole- 
sale price of your materials, plus a dol- 
lar a day for tuition 


you, for 
Classes are not rigidly 


Living accommodations are simply 
unbelievable for those who like to camp 
out, or who have a trailer. Your camp 
site, on a bluff overlooking the Tidal 
Bay of Fundy, community 
kitchens and washing facilities, out- 
door tables, caretaking of the grounds, 


includes 


and costs only a dollar a week for the 
whole family. Trailer sites, with water 


and electrical connections and com 


munity facilities, are two dollars a 
week, 

For non-campers 
in the park, a hotel, cabins, and rooms 
(often with meals) in homes in the 
village of Alma, only a ten-minute walk 


from the headquarters building in the 


there are chalets 


park, 
Recreation? Take your choice of a 
heated salt water swimming pool, a 


magnificent nine-hole golf course, ten- 


nis courts, bowling greens, ball fields, 
free fishing on all lakes and streams, 
boating drama, 


and music in an outdoor amphitheatre 


free outdoor movies, 
You can hike on dozens of roads and 


trails, and picnic on the seashore, in 
the woods, or by the lake 
Dates of the 


4, inclusive. For 


July 9 to 
literature and 
reservations, write to me at the New 
Brunswick School of Arts and Crafts, 
Alma, New Brunswick, Canada.e 


SC hool are 


August 








McKague, Toronto 
In Stratford Festival's production of 
Julius Caesar, Brutus awaits Philippi. 





Flin Flon Festival Fun 


Calendar of summer events in Canada 


RAVELING to 
mer? If 
of Canadian 


this 
this calendar 


Canada sum 
you are uns 
summer events to guide 
you to some of the colorful festivals and 
summer games held in the provinces 
For detailed 


activilies 


information about the 
write to 
the Canadian Government Travel Bu 
reau, Ottawa, Canada; or 11 W. 49th 
St., New York City 20; or 157 W 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, I 


mentioned below 


ALBERTA 


Cowboys and Indians take over in: 
Edmonton Rodeo—June 11-16; Ponoka 
Stampede and Exhibition—June 30, 








July 2: Calgary Exhibition and Stam- 
pede—July 9-14; Banff Indian Days 
(tribal parades, sports, dances)—July 
19-22 

MANITOBA 


Fisherman's Festival, Gimli—May 20; 
Scottish Sports and Highland Games, 
Winnipeg—July 2; Flin Flon Trout Fes- 
tival and Flin Flon 25th Anniversary— 
fishing derby starts June 20 (last year's 
biggest catch weighed 38 pounds), fes 
tival July 1-4; Annual Icelandic Cele- 
bration (“Islendingadagurrin”), Gimli— 
Aug. 6. 

(Continued on page 19-T) 
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National Film Board of Canada 


Nine miles off coast is P.E.1.—Canada’s garden province. View from Murray Harbor. 


TRY A 


Down East Holiday 


By KATHRYN D. GALLANT 


|' rHIS SUMMER finds you in search 
of an unspoiled rural vacation spot 
visit Canada’s garden province—Prince 
Edward Island, Waiting to be explored 
fie lds 


quiet 


we the streams, and woods of 


this ywastoral country-side its 
I 


quaint fishing villages, and miles of 


boasting the 
Florida 


be if hes 
north of 


broad sandy 


warmest salt water 


Besides sightseeing and swimming 
Prince Edward Island offers the best 
in sailing, golf, tennis, fishing, and 


hunting. All this in a perfect vacation 


climate 
We found summer days sunny and 
varm, temperatures averaging about 


72. At night the thermometer dips to a 
pleasant 55, cool enough for blanketed 
sleeping And one of the 
features of this island 


most inviting 
retreat is its 


wonderful family holiday facilities 


Prince Edward Island can be enjoyed 


moderate budget 


make 


on an extremely 


Prices for tourist services it a 
real travel bargain 

The 
four to 
of St. Lawrence, northeast of 
Brunswick north of Nova 
You can reach it by plane, just 
hours from the large cities of eastern 
If you're 


vovade 


140 miles long and from 
lies in the Gulf 

New 
Scotia. 
a few 


island 
10 mile 5 wide 


and 


Canada and the United Staies 


driving. vou'll eniov the short 


The nine- 
mile crossing from Cape Tormentine 
N. B., to Borden, P.E.1., takes about 50 
minutes, Rates on either of the 
$3.00 round trip for auto 
SO cents 

delighted as we 


by ferry trom the mainland 


two 
ferries are 
mobiles passengers 

Youll be 


with 


were 
your first shipboard glimpse of 
Prince Edward Island. Across the blue 


sea emerges a low-lying red and green 


lancds« ipe Standing apart from the 
small cluster of buildings that make 
up the village of Borden is a squat 
white lighthouse Once ashore, you 
drive on near-cdeserted modern high 


ways through lush green meadows and 
red-soiled farming land that has made 
PE 
cultural 


one of the most productive agri 
Tidy 


are set neatly into the pat hwork land 


areas in Canada farms 


scape. If you stop the car, chances are 
you can pick yourself a basket of wild 
grow along the highway 
his is the land discovered by Jacques 
Cartier in 1534. He described it 
fairest that may possibly be seen, and 


full of beautiful 
Accommodations on the 


berries that 
as “the 


trees and meadows.” 
island are 
many and varied. Most resorts are close 
to beaches. You'll find hotels or tourist 
homes in Charlottetown, the provincial 
capital, in the smaller towns, and in 
Hotel rates per person run 


rural reas 








from about $1.75 to $8 a day. Rooms 
in tourist homes begin at $1.50. The 
majority of accommodations are of the 
cabin type. We were delighted with 
our Stove and hot 
plate furnished, we cooked our own 
meals. As I look back, one of my 
pleasantest vacation memories was 
breakfast on the windowed porch look 
ing out to the sea only a few 
The fee for this com 
cottage was $5 a 
traveling with a 


seashore cottage. 


steps 
from our door 
fortable one 
day. Should 
trailer or with tent and camping equip 


room 


you be 


ment, you can expect fine facilities in 
the Prince Edward Island National 
Park 


Red Beaches 


Once you've established a home base 
you'll want to start exploring this holi 
day island. Be sure to take your camera 
along; and if you've color film, so much 
the better. The reddish beaches, blue 
blue water, white lighthouses, and pic 
turesque fishing villages are only a few 
of the many color-packed scenes you'll 
want to remember 

Special points of interest are Car 
tier’s landing place at Cape Kildare; 
the spot at Cavendish where the crack 
clipper Marco Polo foundered; Green 
Gables, the lovely old farm home made 
famous by the “Anne” books of island 
authoress Lucy Maude Montgomery 
the Belfast district where the Scottish 
Rustico and Mt 
where the Aca 


settlers landed; Car 


mel and other areas 


lians settled 
You won't want to miss the exciting 


harness races which make up the pro 


{ 


vincial summer pastime of this Cana 
dian Kentucky. Day on 


Charlottetown or Summerside 


night at the 
tracks 
you can thrill to the pounding hoofs 
of the 


icross the finish line. 


thoroughbreds as they pound 
revel in the thrills 
bait or fly 


finest of Eastern Canada 


For those who 
that go with trout fishing 


of the 


and sca 


sore 
brook 
steps off the highway 
bank of a 


available 


trout are only a few 


Fish from the 
stream or trom one 


boats a fev. 


rassy 
of the 
miles off shore. Deep sea fishing is an 


many 


island specialty, and for a nominal fee 
you can get fishermen to take you out 
where the cod and mackerel are plenti 
ful 

But whether 
not, you'll take 
memories of sumptuous seafood repasts 
Fresh lobster and oysters from 
Malpeque Bay, world-famous for their 
fine flavor. 

There’s only one way to prove this 
holiday spot has something special to 
offer you in a perfect vacation. See 
for yourself. So why not, this summer, 
take off for the tiny island that promises 
sun, sea, complete relaxation, and hos 
Edward Island.e 


youre a fisherman or 
back home with you 


pitality—Prince 








BANFF’S SCHOOL 





Continued from page 10-T 


and then take a three-hour train or bus 
trip to Banff.) 

To apply for admission to Banff, 
vrite to the Director, Banff School of 
Fine Arts, Univ. of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, and ask for a pros- 
pectus and an application form. Fees 
run from $30 to $75 according to the 
course selected, and are payable in 
Canadian funds. Living costs. range 
trom $3 to $6 a day—and even less, if 
you stay in a private home or a tourist 
cabin. rhe office ot the SC hool can help 
you make arrangements. 

Banff has come a long way since 
1933, when the University of Alberta's 
Department of Extension first received 
i $10,000 Carnegie grant to develop a 
program in the arts, Two instructors 
began the Banff experiment in an old 
theatre and public school classrooms 
with a registration fee of one dollar. 
Now, the School of Fine Arts has a 
umme! long term this year, several 
sessions from June 18 to Sept. 8), a 
million dollar campus and al long list 
of courses in theatre, ballet, painting 
music, creative writing, handicrafts, 
French, and photography 

One more attraction—you may win a 
scholarship for proficiency, such as the 
tuition scholarship for radio writing 
awarded to me at the conclusion of my 
course This to a married woman in 
middle life who had missed out on a 
university education, was the final high 
light of a gratifying experience at Banfl 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN CANADA 


You'll find a wide variety of summer 
courses in Canada—from sketching in 
the Rockies to French in a_ bilingual 
metropolis. In addition to the Banff 
School of Fine Arts, here are some 
other outstanding programs 


Alberta: Univ of Alberta Edmonton 
July 3-Aug. 14: arts, science education 

British Columbia: Univ. of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver; July 3-Aug. 17; arts, edu- 
cation 

Manitoba: Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg 
July 3-Aug. 17; liberal arts, education 

New Brunswick: New Brunswick Schoo! 
of Arts and Crafts, Alma (see page 13-T) 
Univ. of New Brunswick, Fredericton; July 
3-Aug. 11: arts, liberal art history, educa 
tion 

Nova Scotia: Acadia Univ., Wolfville; July 
t-Aug. 14; liberal art history, education 
(workshop in HS. methods) 

Ontario: McMaster Univ., Hamilton; July 
3-August 11! French, history, economics 
Univ. of Ottawa, Ottawa; July 2-Aug. 7 
arts, sciences, library science, philosophy 
French, Slav Studies. Univ. of Western 
Ontario, London (summer schoo! held at 
Trois-Pistoles P.Q.); July 5-Aug 22 
French, painting 

Quebec: Centre d'Art de Ste-Adele, Ste- 
Adele; July-Aug.; art crafts ballet 
French (information from Pauline Rochon, 
PO. Box 9, Ste-Adele), Laval Univ., Que- 
bec: July 2-Aug. 11 French »hilosophy 
McGill Univ Montreal; June 28-Aug. 10 
French language literature Univ of 
Montreal, Montreal; July 2-Aug. 14; French 
language, literature 

Saskatchewan: Univ. of Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon; July %3-Aug. 10; arts, science, 
education. @ 








HOW TO CREATE 
YOUR OWN VACATION 
MASTERPIECE 


it’s easy when you see Canada the 
Canadian NATIONAL Rail way 


Canadian NATIONAL Railways offers a wide variety of all-expense tours 
to the top vacation spots in Canada. You can create your “vacation 
masterpiece” in the charming, old-world fishing villages of the Maritime 
Provinces ...in colorful, exciting French Canada...in the majestic 
Canadian Rockies and the great game-filled National Parks... or 
wherever your mood takes you. 


Your fun starts the moment you board Canadian NATIONAL’s 
streamliners. The atmosphere is friendly and convivial. You meet inter- 
esting people, see magnificent scenery along the way, enjoy every modern 
comfort. You haven't a care in the world, because 
we make all the arrangements for you. 


See your travel agent or contact your local (TANADIAN 
Canadian NATIONAL passenger office located in: NEMULLY 


Buffalo + Chicago + Cincinnati + Detroit + Flint RAiLways 
Kansas City, Mo. «+ Los Angeles + Milwaukee 

Minneapolis « New York + Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. « St. Louis * San Francisco 


Seattle * Washington, D.C. .»- the carefree way 
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See Montreal 3" historic Sas *ee 
Murray Bey end Tadoussac. . 
Anne ‘le 6 4. ind dont « oil. 


pré. » or 
superb food and service 





expense... 


+++ exciting scenery. 
Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $68.50 up 


3 nights, 2 days, incl, meals and berth. 
SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $139.50 up 


6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout 


These all-expense, personally encorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $130 up 
5 days with 2 nights at Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto $160 up, 
incl. rail to Montreai 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $163 up 
7 days-3 days at Hotel Tadoussac 
1 day at Chateau Frontenac 
ARISTO CRUISES $193.50 up 
8 days incl, Ritz Ceriton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chiteau Frontenac hotels 
5. tax extra 
Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 
Besten « Chicage + Detroit - New York 
Philadeiphia : Terente, Ont. - Quebec, P.Q. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF MIAMI 


CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
Stimulating Summer Courses 
and Workshops for Teachers 
in Florida + North Carolina + Mexico 


Accredited Courses for Men & Women 
Recognized Faculty--Moderate Tuition 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 
First Six-Weeks June 16-July 25 
Second Six-Weeks July 27-Aug. 31 
Over 400 courses, graduate and under- 
graduate, offered in the following 
Colleges and Schools 
Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration Law 
Education Music 


8 REWARDING WORKSHOPS 


Air Age Education Biological Science 
Home Feonomics 
(Clothing Construction) 
Human Relations Brysical Science 
TV and Film Institute 
(University, Station WTVJ) 
Parkwey Playhouse and Art Workshop, 
at Burneville, N.C. (in Blue Ridge Mts.) 
Latin-American Workshop, 
at Oaxaca, in colorful Mexico 


RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 
Sports Dances Trips 


Mail Coupen New for Bulletin 


Director of Summer Sessions 
University or Miami, Box 468-A 
Cora! Gables 46, Florida 

Please send me Bulletin 
interested in 








Engineering 


I am 


lease peeify (wuree of Weorkehop 
Name 
Aclress 


Zone State 


City 








| eight days of luxury 





Max Sauer Studie 


Summer cruise ship ties up at scenic Manoir Richelieu dock, Murray Bay, Quebec. 


See Canada by Boat 


HY NOT see Canada the comfort 
able way—by boat? In a land with 
a 24,000-mile coastline and over halt 
the world’s fresh water, a Canadian 
cruise offers many possibilities 
For your charts and soundings in 
northern waters, here are some of the 
cruises announced for this summer 
From New York you can combine a 
Saguenay cruise with a Bermuda vaca- 
tion—Furness Lines’ Ocean Monarch: 
12 days, June 30, $300 up; 15 days, 
July 28, $325 up, plus tax. Another 
“triangle cruise” to the Saguenay and 
Bermuda—Holland America Line’s Ryn- 
dam: 12 days, July 18, $250 up, plus 
tax, Better put in your bid now for 
any of these three popular cruises 
If you'd like to view French Canada 
from the mighty St. Lawrence or the 
darkly mysterious, 900-foot-deep Sague- 
nay River, you've a choice of six Can- 
ada Steamship Lines’ cruise programs, 
leaving from Montreal. Pay as little as 
$68.50 plus tax for an independent 
cruise of two days and three nights, 
or a maximum of $193.50 plus tax for 
(including five 


| days at Canada’s plushiest hotels). In 


all these well-planned cruises you'll find 
deck games, dancing, and a program 


| of shore sight-seeing. Schedule: every 





few days from mid-June to Sept. 1. 
One of the Clarke Steamship Com- 
pany's “Vagabond Cruises” out of 
Montreal to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Magdalen Islands takes you 
to a remote area of the world—the last 
home of the 18th-century Acadian 
French. Magdalen cruise, seven days, 


about $140; Newfoundland cruise, 
around 12 days, about $195; Gaspe 
coast cruise, five davs, about $110; 


these fares are “on-season,” higher 
from early June through August. 

For intrepid explorers there's the 
Hudson's Bay Company supply boat, 
MV Rupertsland. After May and June 
trips to Labrador, she chugs off in July 
to patrol Hudson Bay. (If school won't 
wait for you to emerge with the boat 
in October, you can always take a train 
home from Churchill, the Rupertsland’s 
Cruise cost is $10 a 


northern base.) 


day, and accommodations sound pretty 
cozy for Baffin Land. Again, put in 
your bid early 

4 thousand miles south, you can 
holiday on the Great Lakes, in the 


radar-equipped Canadian Pacific ships 
which ply from Port MeNicholl past 
the 30,000 islands of Georgian Bay 
through the locks of the Sault Ste 
Marie, across Lake Superior to Port 
Arthur. Your passage corresponds to 
rail fare, plus meals and a berth fare 
($18 up, one way) and a charge if you 
bring along your car. Schedule: June 
9 to Sept. 8, westward ho twice week 
ly, eastward once weekly. 

To find the fjords of Norway on the 
Pacific Coast, cruise through the Inside 
from Vancouver, B. C., to 

Alaska—a view of evergreen 
islands on one hand, and glacier 
peaks on the other. Canadian National 
Steamships’ Prince George begins a se 
ries of nine-day voyages on ae 7: 
$195 up, plus tax. Other sailings on 
June 16, 25; July 4, 14, 23; Aug. 1, 11 
20, 29; Sept. 7. Canadian Pacific's 
Princess Louise also cruises from Van 
couver to Skagway: 14 eight-and-a 
half-day trips, May 21 through Sept. 4 
$180 up, plus tax. All these Passag 
sell-outs 


Passage 


Skagway, 


cruises are very earls 











BEFORE YOU VISIT 


ONTARIO 
CANADA'S FAMILY VARIETY 
VACATIONLAND 






read the fully illustrated 
brochure “Travel Variety 
and Vacation Value’. 







Send for your 
free copy today. 


| 
| Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, 
| Room 48] Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ont 


Please send me free literature about 
Ontario vacations. 


STATE 





In 1534, Cartier landed in 
Gaspé. This became the 
birthplace of French Canada. 


Today, to discover the Gaspé 
Peninsula, people land in 
Mont Joli and board the 
Gaspé Tours Line cars. 


All expense 4-day tours. 
Bilingual guides. Experienced 
drivers. 


See your travel agent or write 
to: 





Gaspé Tours Line Ltd. 
Mont-Joli, Que., Canada. 

















| 





| l | 
Travel TIPS 
: 
p> In the market for an island—cheap? 


Canada, has enough to give 
$250 and a 


Ontario 


em away Anyone with 


little Robinson Crusoe spirit can ac 
quire his own piney isle (an acre OF 
less) and set up cabin-keeping. Large 
economy s127¢ islands come tor even 


less money an acre. Comparison shop 
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pers may have quite a jaunt, with the | 


| 


14,000 islands in the Lake of the | 
Woods and the 30,000 islands in the 
Georgian Bay and Parry Sound area 


(with the Thousand Islands of the St. 
Lawrence tossed in) 

An easy way to look things over in 
the Georgian Bay Lake of the 
Woods waters is by Canadian National 


and 


Railways’ nine-day package tour to the 
Lake of the Woods—from New York, 
about $220 (plus tax) round trip, Great 
Lakes steamer, hotels, some meals, and 
sight-seeing stops in Toronto and Niag- 


> This year you can see Canada with 


more ease than ever—train, plane, or 


carl Ready to whiz you in style across 
3,000 miles are two gleaming stream- 
liners, National Railways’ 


“Super Continental” and Canadian Pa- 


Canadian 


cific Railway's “Canadian.” Ready to 
whoosh you to Montreal or Toronto are 
the revolutionary new Viscounts of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, with more 


New 


year 


York flights 


And churn 


than twice as many 
this summer as last 
iIngg across the Bay of Fundy between 
Bar Harbor, Me., and Yarmouth, N. S., 
the new auto ferry Bluenose can save 
you a 300-mile drive en route to Nova 


Scotia or Prince Edward Island 


> Suggestion for Europe-bound globe 


why not combine a St. Law 
Atlantic 


ing—an extra but inexpensive treat? If 


trotters 
rence cruise with your CTOSS 
you sail from Montreal instead of New 
York, keep in mind that Canadian Pa 
air-conditioned km 


will be doc king 


cific’s new liner 
press of the Pacific, 
Montreal after her 


this month. Here's a ship designed for 


in maiden voyage 
tourist-class comfort—with even a pas- 
senger laundromat! 


AupREY NOALI 


Mailwa 


(enadian National y 
“Super Continental,” CNR’s streamliner: 
from West Coast to Montreal in 72 hours 








ENJOY A 


QUEBEC 


VACATION 





PICTURESQUE 





ROMANTIC 





HISTORIC 


French Canada will welcome you 


with old-time hospitality. Write for 
free road maps and booklets to: Pro 


vincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 


Buildings, Québec City, ¢ ‘anada; or 48 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
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What’s Happening in English 


Fourteen articles on the reading of 
literature—all of which originally ap- 
peared in The English Journal—have 
been reprinted and compiled in port- 
folio form by the National Council of 
leachers of English 

The portfolio, They Will Read Liter 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JULY 2- AUGUST 10 
A National Center for Bummer Bud i « Ileal 
Vaecetion and Heoreation Area “ 
end) Undergraduate § program ie Art Beleners 
Klementary and Secondary Kelucetion 
| Write te, Director of the Summer Session 
Durham, New Hampshire 
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ee 
YOUR 
New Brunswick 


| Holiday Kit! 
















Here's all you need to plan a 

wonderful vacation—a map, how 
to go, what to see, where to stay, 
where to fish—all in one picture- 
packed New Brunswick Holiday 
Kit—and it's yours, free! With this 
complete guide you can have all 
| the fun RIGHT NOW of planning 

your vacation trip in New Brunswick. 
: Mail the coupon while you think 
] of it—today! 


NEW BRUNSWICK IS RAGWEED CONTROLLED 
mee ie nr ew Kw Kr Kr Kr wr er er ewer lr 


New Brunswice travel Bureay 


Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 51-561 


| een ene ay See aw Geen 
Nome 


Addiew 
City 





| 
| 
| 
| 


~ speare 







ature, includes such articles as “Trans- 
mitting Our Literary Heritage,” by 
Thomas C. Pollock, New York Univ.; 
“The Multiple Approach in Teaching 
Literature,” by J. N. Hook, NCTE 
“Teaching a Novel,” by Marion C, 
Sheridan, New Haven teacher; “Shake 
for Beginners,” by Richard E. 
Scott, Colorado teacher; “They Will 
Read Poetry,” by Cleveland A. Thomas 


Ilinois teacher; and “Our American 
Folk Tradition: A Unit in American 
Literature,” by Charles B. Willard, 
Southern Hlinois Univ. Portfolios are 
$1.00 each from NCTE, 704 South 
Sixth Street, Champaign, Hl 
& 

What is the derivation of the word 
candidate’? In the days of ancient 
Rome, a man campaigning for office 


and was therefore 
literally “clothed 
Down through the years 


a white toga 
called candidatus 
white.” 


vore 
in 
the 
the 
rather than his 
wearing apparel, This story and dozens 
more 


word candidate came to describe 
man running for office 


describing where many English 


| words and phrase s come from, are de- 


scribed in the free booklet, “Interesting 
English Words.” Write G. 


Origins of 


& C, Merriam Company, Springfield 2, 
Mass 

o | 

Poet Louis Untermeyer and New 


York Univ.’s Charles Siepmann will be | 


leading speakers at annual conference 


ol New York State English Council in 


Buffalo, April 27-28 


Convention will feature 
punels on rating themes, getting stu- 
dents to write, building good teacher 
relations, building vo- 
skills, | 
and creating a love for reading Teach- | 
ing aids center will display new audio- | 
visual aids for the English class, Mila- | 


cent G. Ocvirk of Ithaca, N. Y., heads 


program 


and supervisor 


cabulary, developing _ listening 


the New York Council 
: | 

Want to make your own writing 
md the writing of your students—more 
readable? New “readability” kit from 


Bureau of Educational Research shows 
how. Kit contains booklets, pamphlets, | 
newsletters, and a unique “readability | 
formula.” Write Bureau at 13B Page| 
Hall, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, | 
Ohio ($5) 

| 


e 
Planning a lesson on the new movie, | 


| hichard II? There is a 16-page study | 


auide available for 25 cents from Audio- 
Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield Avenue, 
Maplewood, N. J. A 46-frame color 


| filmstrip is also available from the same 


muiree for 


$7.50 





























Safety reprints 
available 
without charge 


ook for General Motors’ 
latest “Scholastic” safe 
driving message: “DON’T OVER 
DRIVE YOUR HEADLIGHTS.” 
It's one of a popular and 
dramatic series written espe- 
cially for teen-age drivers. 


If you'd like reprints for use 
as posters or for other distri- 
bution, please write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





Canada’s Ocean Playground 


NOVA 
SCOTIA 


New auto ferry, ‘““Bluenose,”’ 
between Bar Harbor, Maine, 
aud Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 
y TRAVEL BUREAU 
P.0. Box 130, Halifax, Neve Scatia 


Please send free literature to: 


\ 
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New York Office: 247 Park Ave. N.Y.17,N_¥. 
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British Columbia Gc 
At Nelson, 8.C., curling fans will have 
rare chance to see midsummer match. 


vt. phot 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Shediac Lobster Festival 
LS (tentative). 


Aug. 14 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Pacific International Yachting Assn. 
Regatta, Victoria—July 1-6; Midsummer 
Curling Bonspiel, Nelson—July 9-14; 
Theatre under the Stars, Vancouve: 
June to mid-Aug.; 50th Annual Re- 


gatta, Kelowna—Aug. 8-11. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

Annual Regatta, St. John's—Aug. 1. 
ONTARIO 

Ottawa Tulip Festival—May  13- 
30; Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
(“Henry V" and “Merry Wives of 
Windsor”)—June 18—Aug. 18; Earle 


Grey Shakespearean Festival, Toronto 
(“Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
“The Winter's Tale”)—July 9—Aug. 11; 
Royal Canadian Henley Regatta, Port 
Dalhousie—July 28-31; Canadian Fid- 
dlers’ Old Time Open Contest, Shel 
Aug. 3-4; Six Nations Indians 
Pageant, Brantford—Aug. 10-11; Ca- 
nadian National Exhibition (with world 
and Canadian water-skiing champion- 
ships), Toronto—Aug. 24-Sept. 8. 


burne 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Annapolis Valley Blossom Festival at 
Grand Pre and vicinity—late May or 
early June; Gathering of the Clans and 
Fishermen's Regatta, Pugwash—July 1; 
Highland Games, Antigonish—mid-July 
Gaelic Mod, St. Ann’s—Aug. 8-13 


QUEBEC 

St. Jean Baptiste Day (province-wide 
celebration)—June 24; Canadian Open 
Golf Championship, Montreal—July 5-8; 
Feast of Ste. Ann de Beaupre—July 26. 
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In the first two articles of this 
series, Dr. Spalding gave his im 
pressions of the advantages and 
disadvantages of becoming a high 


school principal. He also pre 
sented salaries which principal 
+ hound teachers can expect over 


the years in large and small cities 

For those teachers who are think 

ing of becoming principals, Dr 

Spalding here writes about that 

all-important phase of job hunting 
the intervieu 


In your first letter to a prospec- 
tive employer your object should 
be to get an interview. Make your 
letter brief and end it with a state- 
ment that you will be glad to call 
; on him at his convenience 

You can usually bank on. stiff 
competition, There are many young 
men today who have prepared 
themselves for a principalship and 
who are looking for a first position 
just as you are. If the position for 
which you are competing is a de- 


sirable one, you may find that 
there are many other candidates 
with considerably more experience 
and preparation than you have 


But don't let this discourage you. 

Every community is different in 
its preferences from every other 
> Do the best you can to 
your qualifications in a favorable 
light. Get others to speak for you. 
The word of one man in whom a 
superintendent or board has con- 
fidence will the 
mony of a dozen men whom they 
do not know. This is important. 

Before you appear for the inter 
view, learn all you can about the 


present 


outweigh testi 


community, its educational history 
the school and _ its problems and 
the general “lay of the land” with 
respect to the vacancy. It is vitally 
know Are 


the schools administered on merit 


important for you to 
or with political interference? Is 


the spirit of the school good, or 


Howard G. Spalding 
of A. B. Davis H. S. (Mt 
N. Y.), is a contributing editor of 
Scholastic Teacher. “Wanted: 5,000 
Principals” is the conclusion of a 
three-part series of articles 


pric ipal 
Vernon 





Wanted: 5,000 Principals 


Part 3 
By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


there been dissension in it? 
One of the best wavs for a young 
man to make a reputation for him 


self is to take over a down-at-the- 


has 


heel school and make it a good 
one, Sometimes a school that is in 
a bad way is ripe for a change, 
vet others will discourage any 


kind of change. By all means, do 
everything find out 
what you may be getting into 


you can to 
In your interview with the super- 


intendent or the board of educa 
tion, explain your qualifications and 
describe your record confidently, 
modesty 
and any show of conceit. If other 
candidates know are 
mentioned, speak approvingly of 
them or say nothing. Let the su 


perintendent take the lead in the 


avoiding both excessive 


whom you 


discussion at the start but before 
the session is ended you should 
have a number of questions that 


you should ask about the school. 

During the interview, get the 
names of all of the board members 
so you will know the 
time you meet them. Indicate the 
extent of your interest in the posi- 
tion and find out when the position 
is likely to be filled 


A few days after the interview, 


them next 


write to the superintendent thank- 
ing him for the interview and ask 
ing if there is any further informa- 
tion you can supply. If he is se- 
riously interested in you, he may 
ask for third 
interview 

After you have done all you can 


a second or even a 


to present your case, you simply 
wait for a decision, This may take 
several weeks. If you can properly 
do so, keep in touch with the sup 
two or. three 


erintendent every 


weeks to remind him of your in 


terest. Keep more than one iron 
in the fire 

of averages, 
chance in ten or 20 of 
given The 
cies you apply for, the more likely 


Aceording to the law 


you have only one 
getting a 
Vacant 


position more 


you are to land one 

If you 
Abraham Lincoln's 
look back , 
had the 
ing hard for 
were later glad they did not get 


oul self of 


I never 


lose remind 

remarh 
Most principals have 
experience of campaign 


a position that they 
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| WHEATON can 
accommodate YOU... 












42nd ANNUAL 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


SEND TODAY 
FoR FRee 
SULLETIN 

Write Director of 

Summer School 
feet aaT 


FACULTY OF 75 


Complete courses include apecial work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School of Theology 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science 
tion, Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. Air-condi 
tioned librar 
arotensional tealatna with friendly Christian 
fellowship 
June 12 to 22 
Firet Term (4 weeks)—June 23 to July 20 
Second Term (4 weeks)— July 21 to August 17 

Black Hills Expeditions leave June 18 and July 23 

Northwvods Honey Rock Camp-—June 12 to August 16 


Inter- Session 


New chemistry building. Combine | 





| 


Tuition free to pastors, full-time Christian workers | 


and alumni for the Inter-Seasion period 










WHEATON CO EGE Whea 





WASHINGTON 


All Expense Holiday 
2 to 5 days — *12*° to *39”° 


includes room with bath; Tours; Enter 


tainment; Theatre, Write for foider or 
we your Travel A . Single from 
$5 — Dowbie from $8 


just_a whisper from the po | House 


Ryn Saath 


Penne. Ave., at 18th ee 
WASHINGTON 6 Os c 
N.Y, Office — 151 E, 50th St, — PL 5-5990 


wae e* 


Please send literature on tours 


to 





Name 
Address 
City 
School 








.. State. 
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What’s new in 


A-V Publications 


Supplement to Redbook of Audio 
Visual Equipment — operating instrue- 
tions for all projectors and recording 


equipment produced since the 1953 
edition of the Redbook; illustrated and 
plastic-bound. (Educational Film Li 
brary Assn., 345 East 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y.; $1.50, or $4 if bound 
in with 1953 Redbook). 


The Projector and I—eight-page illus- 


trated booklet describing values of 
recreational l6mm films. Lists 325 
local film-rental libraries. (National 
Audio-Visual Assn., 2540 Eastwood 


Ave., Evanston, Ill.) 

Color Slide Sequences as Aids in 
Business and Education—free eight-page 
pamphlet on advantages of 2 x 2 slide 
sequences. Suggests methods of plan 
ning sequences, ideas on making slides 


commentary, and presentation to an 
audience. Excellent, clear reference. 
(Sales Service Div., Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.) 

Photographic Production of Slides 
and Film Strips—52 pages, an Eastman 
Kodak Co. publication. Factual, read- 
able outline of procedures to follow 


in making filmstrips or slide sequences. 
Provides fine data sheets for films 
plates used in the 


and 


processes, with a 


list of some of the companies supply 


ing equipment. Easy to use and very 
helpful if you're planning to make 
some of your own school materials 


(50 cents, from Kodak dealers) 
Bulletin Boards for Teaching—Bridges 
for Ideas No. H 38-page 
handbook on bulletin board uses 
ideas for teaching, methods of display 
use of materials, evalua 
tion of bulletin boards as teaching de 
vice, Felt Boards 
for Teaching—Bridges for Ideas No. 
ll of designed 
handbooks, stresses the simplicity 
flexibility of the felt 
construction, materials 


attractive 
new 


inexpensive 
sources of materials, 


another these well 
and 
board. Explains 
and their 


of 


prep 
aration; lists sources 
(Teaching Materials Dept 
struction Bureau, Univ. of 
tin, Texas; $1 each.) 

Film Users’ 
mation 


supplies 
In 
Aus 


Visual 
lexas 


film infor 
available on subscrip 
of America 
Ill.). A note- 
sheet for each film title 
data 
running time, any, 
subject matter, and 
plus space to note your own opin- 
ions. Mailings will be bi-weekly in 
packets of 20 titles. FCA plans to pub- 
lish subject-title indexes at four-month 
intervals with annual cumulative index. 

Vena Fatconer 


Guide—new 
service 

tion, from Film Council 
(600 Davis St 


book “Size 


Evanston 


pro 


vides on producer, distributor, 


prices, restrictions if 
credits, purpose 


use, 











BROMIRE 


= eo a your vacation dreams come 
true in the beautiful Berkshires! Variety 
of quaint inns and hotels where Yankee 
hospitality and New England cuisine 
abound! Accommodations to suit every 
taste and budget. For complete informa- 
tion and FREE COLOR BOOKLET. 











Southern California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions 
of the University—graduate and under graduate 


Faculty includes many distinguished professors 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities. Comfortable rooms available on and 
near the campus. Summer climate is delightful 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer Session, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 











24th Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts 
July 2nd to August 11th, 1956 


Music 
Drama 


Offering courses in. Painting, 

Piano, Choral, Strings, Singing 

Short Story, Playwriting, Radio and tele- 

Writing, Ballet, Weaving, Leather- 

Ceramics, Interior Decoration, Oral! 
and Photography 


vision 
craft, 
Frenct 


re calendar write 


DIRECTOR, BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
BANFF, ALBERTA 











‘ 10 CAPE 10) 
Come! Enjoy ~~ ‘0 
c the clean blue sea, golden 
sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, 2 
play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just\e* 
rélax in a story book setting on romantic\ oa 












S Write for free color map, directory listin > 

©)\ over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length |" 

of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 

% guest house, housekeeping cottage 

or motel is desired. Write: 

Dee Cod Chamber of Commerc 
Hyannis Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED —— 
IN MEXICO 


Not to teach. but to enjoy a reali summer 
vacation at very low cost. College credit, lots 
of fun and comfort. Two Summer Sessions 
Write for free folder today 

TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
15614 € Contee’o Wichita, Keonses 


ask about our 
AIR CRUISE 1 “CuBA. PANAMA AND PERU 























The 
Dream School 


By Benjamin C. Willis 
General Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago 


EALLY all you need for a Dream 

School are high purposes, creative 
teachers, a good organization, and a 
responsive public. Given these, the 
needed buildings, playgrounds, books, 
chalk, basketballs, 
equipment will come. 

The Dream School is all-embracing. 
In it there is a place for every child 
of all the people, regardless of his past 
and his future. In it the youth may 
make his own place, regardless of his 
gifts. In it he may find his place by 
free choice. He will not be put into 
it or squeezed out of it by adult fiat. 
The Dream School is the universal 
school, part of the common school. 

In the Dream School, the print shop 
will be known to be as cultural as the 
orchestra, for culture will be accepted 
as excellence of performance, not as 
aesthetics. Standards for the youth’s 
achievement will depend upon the in- 
dividual’s ability; and his educational 
experiences, upon his needs and inter 
ests. His will be the “seamless coat of 
learning” with ideas from woodshop 
as well as geometry, and business law 
as well as Cicero, There will be no 
hierarchy of subjects in the Dream 
School because there will be no hier- 
archy of talents or aspirations. 

As a result each youth will develop 
to his highest potential and in so doing 
achieve goals beyond those of his elders. 


and audio-visual 


As the youth matures during his 
school experience, within the frame- 
work of the school, the Dream School 
will help him find goals for after high 
school that are acceptable and possible 
for him. This will involve community 
cooperation for work experience, infor- 
mational programs, and ultimate place 
ment. Through both instruction and 
guidance, the twin elements of the edu 
cational program, the school will reach 
out beyond its own walls with, and for, 
the student. In the Dream School there 
will be no chasm between the formal 
education of youth and the continuing 
educational experience of adult life. 

In the Dream School, organization 
will be servant, not master. For the 


10 Best 
Westerns 


Following are the results of a poll 
recently conducted by the Western 
Writers of America, They queried their 
members for a vote on “the 10. best 
Westerns ever published.” Two-hun- 
dred and twenty different titles were 
mentioned in the replies. The ten books 
in the order of the most votes received 
are shown below with an indication of 
the paper-back-book publisher where 
there has been one. 


THE BIG SKY, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
(Pocket Books) 

BUGLES IN THE AFTERNOON, 
by Ernest Haycox (Bantam) 

*THE VIRGINIAN, by Owen Wister 
(Pocket Books) 
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school is people, not charts or numbers, 
Perhaps, above all in the Dream 
School, the right values will dictate. 
“A value,” said Harold Taylor, “is the 
name for an act of choice.” Thus we 
never escape our values, for we are 
choosing constantly. The dream-like 
school and the undream-like, both, are 
predicated upon a values. 
There are worthy and unworthy values; 
democratic and undemocratic; high 
and low values. To a extent 
than we realize, sometimes, the values 
that are apparently thrust upon us as 
school administrators are the values of 
our choice, by affirmation or default. 
(From a talk delivered at the See- 
ondary School Principals convention.) 


sense of 


greater 


THE WAY WEST, by A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr. (Pocket Books) 
COMMERCE OF THE 

by Josiah Gregg 
*THE OREGON TRAIL, by Francis 
Parkman (New American Library) 
THE AMERICAN FUR TRADE, by 
Chittenden 
LOG OF A 
Adams 
*THE OXBOW INCIDENT, by Wal- 
ter V. T. Clark (New American 
Library) 
THE SEA OF GRASS, by Conrad 
Richter (Pocket Books, Bantam) 


PRAIRIES, 


COWBOY, by Andy 


*The above titles have appeared as Teen 
Age Book Club selections 





. FREE 
a PERIOD 


Motivation: A sixth-grade pupil was 
experiencing more and more difficulty 
with arithmetic. “I want to give it up, 
pop,” he pleaded. “It ain't no use any- 
way.” 

The father, properly horrified, ex- 
claimed, “No use? Do you 
grow up an ignoramus and not be 
able to figure football scores, batting 
averages, and racetrack odds?” 

* 

Style: “I write every paragraph four 
times,” says mystery writer Margery Al- 
lingham. “Once to get my meaning 
down, once to put in anything I left out, 
once to take out anything that seems 
unnecessary, and make the 


want to 


once to 


whole thing sound as if I had only just 
thought of it.” 
. 
Shakespeare on Sabbaticals: 
well! Thou art too dear for 
sessing.” (Sonnet LXXXVII) 
+ 
Extra-Curricular: Notice sent to stu- 
dents in one of our fairly large high 
schools—“The Bible Club will meet in 
Room 312 during activities on Monday, 
January 30. The subject of discussion 
will be ‘Hell.’ The questions of what 
hell is like and who is. going there, will 
be dealt with. All club members are 
expected to be present.” 


“Fare 


my pos- 


. 

Who? Me? A student described one 
of his professors—“He has so much to 
say about what he means he gets you 
all confused.”—“Ladies’ Home Journal” 

° 
Sesquipedalian: We are told that an 


observant representative of G. & C. 
Merriam Company saw the following 
announcement posted in a “Shoeshine 
Parlor” in California: 

“Pedal habiliments artistically lubri 
cated and illuminated with ambidex 
trous facility for the infinitesimal re- 
muneration of 20 cents per operation.” 

. 

Oriental View: Nearly 
studying English in 
private teacher 
“Smart English here we learn you good 
Right syntax is no tax 
With English talked correct you could 
Linguistically relax 
With properly all words at ease, 

No tradesman he go broke 

Today enrolling, if you please 

For learning English spoke.” 
+ 

Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Pree Period.” 


everyone 8 
One 


Formosa. 
advertised: 
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Book Bazaar Sponsors Win Authors’ Pictures 


Sponsors of last fall's Scholastic 
Teacher Book Bazaars who submitted 
the best reports were awarded portfo- 
jios of autographed pictures of Carl 
Sandburg, Edna Ferber, and others, 


TEACH Your CLASS ABOUT 
THIS EXCITING AIR AGE! 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI'S 


AVIATION 











JULY 9 through AUGUST 17 


designed tt equip primary and 
with stimulatin 


Kepeciaily 
secondary school teachers 
new curriculum materials on aviation. A 
phases of socio-economic and political effects 
of the airplane are studied ubjects range 
from navigation and meteorology to avisetion 
youth organizations and Government control 
Actual experience at Miami's International 
Airport. (6 credits) 
$222 includes room, meals and all recreational 
facilities on the wy 240-acre campu. 
Write now for complete description of this 
and other dynamic ks and courses 
Directer of Air Age Education. Box 9065.A 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables 46 





WORKSHOP 


| School, 
ido 





To order free materials, 


HE 
MATERIALS 


1, ASSN. OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
p. 21 

Reprints of ad 

2. GENERAL MOTORS CORP. p. 18-1 
Reprints of student ad 

See p. 3-T for State Finance Co. coupon 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
(Summer School Bulletins) 


3. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. p. 
20-1 

4. TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL, p. 20-1 
Also information on air cruise to Cuba, 
Ponama, and Peru 

5. UNIV. OF MIAMI, p. 16-1 

Also lit, about workshops (see p. 22-1) 
6. UNIV, OF MINNESOTA, p. 6-7 


7. UNIV. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, p 

18-7 

8. UNIV. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

p. 20-1 

9. WHEATON COLLEGE, p. 20-1 
TRAVEL 


if your questions aren't answered here, 
write to ovr trovel editor 


10, BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, 

p. 20-7 

Color booklet about accommodations 

1}. CANADIAN GOV'T TRAVEL 6U- 

anne, Pe 24-1 
Vacation Package 

pore esl of “Canadion Travel and 

Wildlife Films’ " 





Please Print 

Name , ‘ 

a ee _ 
Address — _ 


Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd %&., N.Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our 


The winners are: Billie Bolen, 
Howell Elementary School, Springhill, 
La.; Mrs. Oscar H. Brand, Pine Grove 
(W. Va.) H. S.; Mrs. Hazel Cole, 
Central School, Sandy Creek, N. Y.; 
John A. Dorio, New Hanover Township 
School, Wrightstown, N. J.; Marjorie 
E. Eimer, Salem Local School, Urbana, 
Ohio; Mrs. Lillian Hammond, East 
Hampton, Conn.; Gerald C. Hartman, 
Catawissa (Pa.) Borough School; Nor 
val B. Lewis, Maine Central Institute, 
Pittsfield, Maine; Charlotte Mann, 
Norwaye School, Creston, Ohio; Mrs 
Helen E. Peterson, Cleveland School, 
Skokie, Ill.; Michael Phelan, Pomfret 
Community School, Pomfret Center, 
Conn.; Mrs. Elin Robitaille, Danbury 
(Comn.) H. S.; Jeanne G, Shons, Wa 
tertown (Conn.) School; Viola Torblaa, 
George Dewey J. H. S., Bremerton, 
Wash; 





Mich.; and Charles L 
) Public Schools 


McBain, 


Younce, Lenoir (N. C, 






clip and mail this coupen to 
advertisers Fd 


12. CANADIAN STEAMSHIP LINES, p. 
16-7 

Folders about cruises 

13. CAPE COD CHAMBER OF COM. 
MERCE, p. 20-7 

Color map, directory listing resorts 

14. GASPE TOURS, p. 17-1 
Information about tours 

15. MILWAUKEE ROAD, p. 7-1 
Vacation planning lit. (list from p. 7-7) 


16. NEA TOURS, p. 20-1 
Lit, on tours (specify areas) _ 








17. NEW BRUNSWICK TRAVEL 6U- 
REAU, p. 16-7 
New Brunswick Holiday Kit 
18. NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL 
p. 18-1 
Literature about Nova Scotia vacations 
19. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, » 17-7 
Literature about Ontario vacations 
20. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. p. 17-1 
Road maps and booklets 
21. ROGER SMITH HOTEL, p 20-7 
Folder on Washington holiday 
22. UNITED AIR LINES, p. 5-1 
Illus. folder on California vacations 


BUREAU, 








City “ ms eo 
This coupen valid ~ two 
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Thelma Watt, Rural Agriculture 


Tele duide 


William Jennings Bryan 


You Are There 
April 15, CBS-TV, 6:30 p.m. 


OU shall crucify mankind 

upon a cross of gold.” With these 
hypnotic words, at the turbulent Demo- 
cratic national convention of 1896, 36- 
year-old William Jennings Bryan mes- 
merized his way to the presidential 
nomination against fantastic odds. 

This CBS-TV drama offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for social studies 
classes to examine the role of emotional 
appeals in political addresses. 

To prepare your students for view 
ing this telecast help them uncover the 
agrarian discontent that 
Bryan played upon. Show them what 
effects the Populist party of 1892 had 
on the major parties in 1896, 

Have an outstanding member of your 
class, or a speech or dramatics class, 
deliver the “Cross of Gold” speech. Be 
fore the TV performance, give each 
student a copy of the speech. (See A 
Treasury of the World's Great Speeches, 
Simon and Schuster, 1954.) This ora- 
tion was thought to be radical when 
it was delivered; but if you look closely 
will see the able politician Mr. 
Bryan reaching beyond the Democratic 
standards to win that necessary ma 
jority for victory on election day. He 
takes a slap at the traditional anti-Brit 
ish feeling. He appeals to the farme: 
and laborer by calling them “business 
men.” He insists he is a simple man 
who is only calling “attention to what 
you already know.” After your students 
have read or heard the speech, ask 
them what other appeals Bryan uses. 

After the telecast ask a student com- 
mittee to prepare a check list of basic 
facts. Did the producers leave out any 
significant material? Did they, for ex 
ample, portray Bryan's amazing self 
confidence? From the time he was told 
that he would speak on a minority 
plank in the platform he never doubted 
that, once in front of 20,000 delegates 
and visitors, he would carry the con- 
vention. 

Compare the speech and the condi 
tions under which it was delivered with 
one or two other critical speeches in 
history. For example, Mark Antony's 
speech on Caesar's murder, Both An- 
tony and Bryan were supporting mi 
nority positions, Both had to convince 
their audiences and both did so by 
using strong emotional appeals. Analyze 
speeches from current or recent politi- 
cal campaigns for emotiona: appeals. 

Mytes Piatt, Redford H. S., Detroit 
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sources of 
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April 22 The Execution of Mary, 

Queen of Scots.’ 
7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Salute to Baseball: 
Art Linkletter will serve as master of 
ceremonies for a spectacular on the 
national pastime. The program, sched- 
uled two days before the opening of 
the new season, will present stars of 
today and past years in person and in 
action films 


MONDAY APRIL 16 
12:45 p.m. (CBS) Special Broadcast; Four 
half-hour broadcasts will give the high- 
lights of the wedding of Grace Kelly 



















All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. ip Bigs RS nae 7: Da and Rainier III, the Prince of —— 
WEDNESDAY APRIL 11 = Natural Resources”; and Prof, Henry The hoopla, maciings dire All Prat 
“ ' . > ‘ th > eo p *hysics i ad) ‘ as 7 
11:35 am. (NBC) College at Home: D1 a Sine eo a partment of Teka at class to stand on the sidelines and watch 





the show with a critical eye instead of 
being swept away in the emotions of 
the event? Ask your students these 
questions: Would you want your wed- 
ding turned into an international pub- 
licity event? Why? Or, why not? 
Why not have a committee of stu- 
dents examine the mass media to dis- 
cover the various ways radio, TV, the 
newspapers and magazines cover the 
Grace Kelly story 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) As the World Turns: 
First of two new half-hour daytime 
dramatic series, This is the first expan- 
sion of “soapers” from 15 minutes to a 
half-hour. Story line revolves around 
the day-to-day problems of a moder 
ately successful lawyer, his wife, their 
three children, and associates of the 
family. Here is a fresh chance for you 
and your students to analyze the qual 
ities of day-time drama 
30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Edge of Night 
Second of the new half-hour day-dramas 
describes the experiences of a detec 
tive lieutenant 


at oe Mead, associate curator of Se 5 

ethnology at the Museum of Natural , -tlence. E 

History in New York, describes the 30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Mahler's Symphony No. 3, D minor; 


“Cycle sife” P aily serie / 4 
Wocbaae at aia . will deal Bach-Respighi’s Prelude and Fugue in 
=. D major 


with the customs of primitive peoples, F — , : 
as they might help American men and 30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: New time 
for this series produced in cooperation 


women meet the problems of every- 
day life I . with the American Museum of Natural 
7 History 


15 p.m. (NBC) Claude Rains and His 





tw 














aw 





Stories: A new Monday-through-Friday 
series of dramatic narratives by the 
famous actor, replacing a similar se- 
ries with Helen Hayes on Weekday. 

9:00 (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “A Profile 
in Courage,” based on Sen. John F 
Kennedy’s best-selling book. The profile 
is that of Sen. Edmund G. Ross of Kan- 
sas, whose one vote during the nation's 
only presidential impeachment trial 
saved Andrew Johnson from being 
ousted from the White House 


THURSDAY APRIL 12 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “Why Best 
Sellers Sell Best” is the topic that en- 
gages Bennett Cerf, book publisher, and 
Harvey Breit, “New York Times” book 
critic. Breit’s “The Writer Observed” 
is a recent collection of interviews 
with contemporary authors. It should 
be useful to advanced students and 
teachers of American, English, and 
world literature 
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TUESDAY APRIL 17 
9:05 p.m. (NBC) Pennsylvania Primary: 
Part of NBC's continuing coverage of 
the primaries. April 24: Sinclair Lewi: 
Biography in Sound. This program 
could be excellent background for the 








adaptation of the novelist's Dods 
FRIDAY APRIL 13 Grace Kety worth,” (See below.) 
The publicity machines are ready. May 8: Robert Benchley. June 5: H, L 





8:30 p m. (CBS) Radie Workshop: “Jacob's 
Hand” by Christopher Isherwood and 4.99 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: New 





Mencken 
























Aldous Huxley. April 27: A day in the . > ne ane “Oo” 
life of William Zeckendorf, the real 4:30 p ome oe .~—* CBS Sunday WEDNESDAY APRIL 186 
estate promoter. Also forthcoming News: New time for Eric Sevareid 10:15 p.m, (NBC) This is Moscow: See 
“Danny Dither,” a satiric play with 5:00 p m. (CBS-TV) Front Row Center: ., Mike’ Fright in the Kremlin,” ‘New 
music by Alex North: “The Toledo New time for the live dramatic series. York Times” (Mar. 25, 1956), X 13, for 
War,” a drama about a war between 6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Telephone Time: an account of the difficulties facing the 
Michigan and Ohio, antedating the New program presenting dramatizations American radio-TV reporters in Soviet 
American Revolution of stories by story-teller John Nesbitt 

10:30 p.m. (ABC) Assignment United Na- 6-30 » m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: “Wil. WATCH FOR THESE 
ae ae i the — UN _— of liam Jennings Bryan Speaks for Free April 20 (NBC-TV) Tonight: Program 
to 7p Sy eet a ev. ., designed Silver.” See Teleguide on facing page originates from Houston today, and 
D com a thoughtful analysis of the This program marks the return of the Fort Worth an April 23, to help cele- 
ae 1 en Sey reporting series to live production, a reversal of brate “Texas Independence Day.” 
bpeadiione: field,” according to Michae! a powerful trend toward filmed TV April 22 (NBC-TV) Dr. Spock: The na 
Hayward, chief of the U.N. Radio Divi- tion's pediatrician-at-large queries his 
— pnelih-lenguage services. The special guest Dr. Fredrich é Robbins 
opic of tonight’s program, based on a POINT OF VIEW on the advisability and use of the Salk 





12,000 mile trip through Asia and the 


4 Olio vaccine 
Far East, deals with the Asian econ- . 


April 24 & 25 (NBC-TV) Teday: Profile 






Marty's winning of four Oscars should 











omy. Later shows: Africa; U.N. Charter mark a turning point in the popular arts - : ; 

Day Celebration in June; food for the The unexpected and overwhelming success ouslee sekert of the pt ng pM. 

otis B July; atoms for peace in Aug- of this film in neighborhood as well as in and notential of this important Amer 

Be ee ee men? in art theotres reveals a maturity in the ican industrial area 

< eo eted annual report of popular audience that the movie moguls April 30 (NBC-TV) Producers’ Showcase 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold ; : ms ; : : 

in October have been, for the most port, denying for Dodsworth,” a play by Sidney Howard 
based on Sinclair Lewis’ novel 





at least a generation. it seems thot por- 





May 5 (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: Noe! 










SATURDAY APRIL 14 trayals of ordinary people with ordinary Coward in American premiere of his 
10:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: loneliness and loves appeal to the “aver- play “This Hesey Breed ; } 
Beethoven's Prometheus Overture and age man” who for too long has been May 20 (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World 
Symphony No. 3, postponed from last wooed with color, wide screens and multi- © The dedication of the General Motor 
week. (New time.) dimensions in everything but thought and research center, This program could 
i i provide an excellent opportunity for 
SUNDAY APRIL 15 ee P ane said vad " ane a Ceeinane of American ions to mot 





producers to remember: the “popular 


2:00 p.m. (MBS) Music from Britain: Con- eudience” loved Morty. A lessen they 


tinuing its tradition of “serious” music 





vate discussion of the impact of sci 
ence and technology on American life 




















on Sunday afternoon, Mutual presents could learn: TV and movie viewers may Do Americans spend enough time on ba 
this program in cooperation with the want to hear much more from Marty's sic research? Do we sufficiently foresee 
British Broadcasting Corporation creator, Paddy Chayefsky, and the school the results of our technical inventions on 

(NBC-TV) Princeton '56: Major sci- of responsible d tists of which he is our lives? What, for example, has the 
entific advances of the 20th century are @ symbol. automobile done for and to American 
the themes of the next two programs life? 















National Radio ond TY programs by + tatives of religi faiths are listed once each semester. 
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A sunny seascape on Cape Breton Isiand, off Canada’s eastern shore. This 
Ci lect a Canadian vacation setting the list is limitless. More than 
For great sports, gr nes por, © 
g spo 5, 9 and sce e one million beautiful lakes 29.000 square miles of National Parks 


soaring mountains and countless rivers yours to enjoy in uncrowded 


the world’s largest — ss see your wavel or transportation agent soon. No passport needed 
natural playground 


cool, uncrowded 


Canada 


Vacations 
Unlimited / 





Mementos of earlier, enchanting days dot Sport-sites are superb everywhere in Can- 


Canada Olourful towns and citic the uda— you'll golf on fresh courses, swim, 
flavour'’s intriguingly “foreign”, different il, canoe, capture complete relaxation 
Bright pageants festival fetes —you ll There are shining rewards for the shopper 
nt a long vacation to sample the ried rand buys in woollens, blanket bone 
sttractions of vivid, unspoiled Canada china, furs, fine antiques, handicrafts 


01.2-02.56.03 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA ANADA 


i Check as required Please send me ' 
! {) The Canaptan VACATION PACKAGE containing 
«A new, 48 pase. full-colour booklet, “Canwapa... 
Vacations Unumrrep” describing holiday attrac- 
| tions in all parts of Canada 
¢ Detailed, 37” x 20”, full-colour “Canapa-U.S 
$ Roap Mar” of all Canada and northern U.S.A 
* “How To Enter Canapa helpful information 
i on customs regulations, etc 


Name 


PLEASE PRINT 





Address 


(_) The catalogue of “Canadian Travel and Wildlife Films’’. i 


Town State 








